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Centennial Hymn. 


—— 


BY JOHN G. oe 


Sung at the Opening of the Centennial Exhtbi- 
tion in Philadelphia. 
Our father’s God! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 
We meet to-day, united, free, 
And loyal to our land and Thee, 
To thank Thee for the era done, 


the scale, in character with that of the ribald | arts comes from Turkey, near ancient Smyrna, | 
crew of Aristophanes whom Balaustion, in the | and from Naxos, which sources seem to be the 
poem of Browning, vanquishes with her pres- | identical geological strata, reaching under the 
ence, while her purity reveals the character of | sea from the continent to the island, in the same | 
the master. But Swedenborg was no churl; | manner as the basaltic formation of the Scotch 
nor does he advance the idea of a smileless | Fingal’s cave and the Irish Giant’s Causeway | 
heaven of psalm-singing, idleness or rest. He | stretches under the Irish Channel. The con-| 
speaks with the greatest sympathy and love of | tractors who work the Turkish and Greek mines | 
| little children and their sports, and if what he | are obliged to mine at each from two thousani | 
| says of little children in heaven was from his | to two thousand five hundred tons per annum. 
The maximum annual product, and the total 





CORRESPONDENUE. 
From Northern Georgia. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Grirrin, Geo., April 29, 1876. 
CHANGE OF PLANTING-INTEREST. 

The attention of many*of the planters of 
Northern Georgia is now being drawn from the 
cotton-flelds to the cultivation of fruit, as it has 
been proven that the environments of this sec- 
tion of the country are wonderfully adapted to 


| ered under the head of the orange, which it re- 
| sembles, although it grows to a much larger 
| size, and often weighs six or eight pounds. It 

is only used in preserving. The olive, almond 
and pomegranate can be readily cultivated any- 
/where in this State; but the magnate of the 
| Southern planter, cotton, is the evil which de- 
| bars all other acclimatic products from this 
jcountry. A pomegranate orchard in Griffinyan 


j dens, here-and-there, thriving rampantly, are 


olive and an almond-tree scattered in small gar- | 


the so-called Protestant population; but in the! The schools were so imperfect that children 
smaller towns, and especially in middle and could attain a perfect discipline only through 
Southern Germany, the ratio is much higher, | private masters, or by sending them to Ger- 
and in the Southern states is now, as it has al- ;many. Art, music, the stage, everything, was 
ways been since the Reformation, often equal made up of beginnings and experiments; and, 
to, and sometimes higher, than the Protestant. as for politics—well, the less said of them the 
_ For this subjection of the ecclesiastical to the | better. ‘In Prussia,” said this patriot, ‘‘I have 
| civil power Luther himself is largely responsi- | better things for less money. Here everything 
ble. Simultaneously with the Reformation arose in the line of culture is of the best.” I think 
democratic movements among the people ot the there must be some truth in this talk. Cer- 
German states, and the great reformer was im- tainly, things are coming to a sad pass when 


The Ministry of Affliction. 


rae 
A DISCOURSE 
Preached at the Church of the Unity, Boston, 
—BY— 
REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 


Text—Heb. 12: 11. 


IL. 
GOOD OUT OF EVIL. 
Every step of human experience is a marvel; 
every phase of nature about us a wonder. 


©. ut april And trust Thee for the opening one }own mind it is a sufficient indication of charac- : 
- : { a gts : : that branch of horticulture. Pears have been apes | : : 

: |ter. ‘How all things are insinuated into them | consumption of crude emery for all uses does | indieations of ich | ; : : : : ee is : ‘ Beauty from ugliness, good out of evil, every- 

YODs! Here, where of old, by Thy design, | op alesis oe man came SE a RS eT a pars site falls | found to grow so well as to cast a shadow over nishe seater lie ges > 304 — — his Pp ri “ae and iron will ras ricans learn to feel and speak in this way. pees a, — nite mead ohio = 

i ’ | . i : iz y | to the furtherance of these popular uprisings; Love of country is probably not th bli : é 

the famous California products, and so success- | P ee ee ee tering death beneath the sod. The white pond- 


& C0,, 


treet and 1555 


T.e fathers spake that word of Thine 
Whose echo is the glad refrain 

Of rended bolt and falling chain, 

To grace our festal time, from all 


Unveiling all the triumphs won 


below that quantity; of which the Wellington | 


mills, London, consume one-fourth of all that | 
is yearly procured. Its hue varies from red- | 


genius, has also been shown me. I was per- 
| mitted to see little children most elegantly 
| clothed, having around their breasts, and also 


ful has been the sale of Georgian pears of late 
years that a sudden impetus has been given to 
their culture, which pursuit, causing less cotton 


the Georgian agriculturists. 
NORTHERN FARMERS WELCOMED. 
The Georgian people do not seem inclined 





We have a delightful climate, fine lands, rich 


but the Saxon monk was far too wise to do this. passion of the human heart; love of humanity 
| He, like Prince Bismarck in these later days, is indisputably higher; but the most of us have 


! . o . - . 
was working not so much for the promotion of not reached this upper level. As we ought to 


was obliged to take the only line of action ing it. If the American cause were hopeless 


lily climbs up out of the muddy waters and 
lifts its pure petals above slime and corruption. 
The fleece-cloud of the upper heaven is the 


cet, . ‘around their delicate arms, garlands of flowers | brown to dark-brown. The earth in the neigh- themselves to im y inci Se t tae errr 
a The zones of earth our guests we call. a ; +8 ! ‘ 4 to be raised, camnot but act most beneficially | ‘ prove the advantages afforded abstract Principles, on humanitarian grounds, try to reform our families before we try to re-/ evaporation of stagnant pools and miasmatic 
: f resplendent with the most pleasing and heav-/|borhood of a block is almost always tinged ” | them, but clamor continually for the Northern | as for direct results—something tangibl e- form o sighborhood i 2 
Be with us while the new world greets | ; edd : : upon the prospects of the whole State. In this | ) e g gible ac- form our neighborhoods, so it seems reasonable | amps. 
The old ltt - Sad ce | enly colors. On one occasion, also, I saw some | similar to red oxide of iron, and serves as an sie, seetaiiy 1 visited A dean-exehued of O00 farmer to come and settle amongst them. From | complished, which he could see and point to as that we give our best efforts to the land that|.. 494 in the human sphere the most beautiful 
1e old world thronging all its streets, | s : ae . rae : aS ; ’ , z arc 3 . : Pe r : : lives are the out f di i - 
OILS, children with their instructresses, accompanied | indication of its proximity to those who are in ‘ | the Augusta Chronicle I clip the following:— ‘!a posi orm: >| gave re ; ane are outcome of disappointment, an 
a 4 p Pp y thouield aanek wikelt Sh bien! eek. bat thas P g ' positive good for Germany. To do this he gave us birth and try to help it instead of revil- guish and tears. Then may we not say: “We 
J 


ALES, Ete., 


istactory. 

[VEN TO THE FILL- 
HE FOREIGN AND 
HE EARLIEST DEL- 





By art or toil beneath the sun; 
And unto common good ordain 
This rivalship of hand and brain. 


Thou, who hast here in concord furled 


quest of the mineral. 

With societies and banks annual meetings are 
in order, their financial condition considered, 
and a corresponding status set forth. The re- 
cent concise and reliable report of the treasurer 


| by virgins in a paradisical garden most splen- 
| didly embellished, not so much with trees as 
| with laurel espaliers, and so with porticos, to- 
| gether with paths conducting toward the inte- 
The children themselves were 


years ago. The owner told me that the yield 
of the present year would be four thousand 
bushels. Last fall the fruit of these trees sold 
in Atlanta, forty miles distant, at $7.50 per 


| minerai deposits and inexhaustible water-power. | 


| We are doing our best to utilize the advantages 


| conferred upon us by nature, but we need the | 
Kage these would never favor a religious move- into the flesh of our republic that its death is 


;ment which plotted to undermine their power | only a question of time? We can all mark the 


| help of our Northern neighbors; they need not 
| be afraid of boldness or discourtesy. 


which would bring it about, that is, to gain the there would be some reason for abandoning it. 
cooperation of the various German princes; , Has the political cancer actually eaten so deeply 


glory in tribulations; knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience; and patience experience; 
and experience hope; aud hope” frees from 
shame and disappointment? ‘The roses of life, 
as well as of the garden, the sweet-scented 
flowers of character, whose savor is precious 


tt mché | rior recesses. 
is. BPRS : , ‘ ; fi bushel. Therefore the profits of the present) : : 
—a bis =e = a wie se | clothed in the manner above mentioned, and | of the Five-Cent Savings Bank is a speaking PERE SEE BR ria 000. This Beit | Fromsthe Dalton Enterprise I gather the fol- | and put a high degree of both religious and wolfish, devouring course of the disease. We| incense before God—these, though they climb 
J S eneath our Western skies fu | ered the garden the clustering | evidence of the value of such institutions. Ther sae ~ | lowing as the sum of the ad é od | civi e i Swaied wis " nee a‘ -y a up to such a height as to overrun the jaspe 
2 when they entere g g ( © | fal aadictigunidink lied boawht his land at-@10') g e sum of the advantages afforded | civil freedom into the hands of every man. To can all shudder and turn away and cover our pease eek ites pei among the slause ON 


EET, 
BUILDING,, 
and at reasonabie 


: PARTIES, 


rnished from Table 
rs to atiend. 
AKE 

ot up in handsoms 


and Confection- 


The Orient’s mission of good-will, 

And, freighted with love's golden fleece, 
Send back the Argonauts of peace. 

For art and labor met in truce, 

For beauty made the bride of use, 

We thank Thee; but, withal, we crave 
The austere virtues strong to save, 

The honor proof to place or gold, 

The manhood never bought nor sold! 
Oh! make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong; 


is a steady increase of depositors, and these of 
all ages. The ‘‘Provident,” it seems, was es- 
tablished in 1816; the ‘‘Suffolk” in 1833; the 
‘*East Boston” in 1849; and the above in 1854. 
They severally accommodate the classes for 
which they are designed, and foster a commend- 
able thrift. Better yet, they have the confi- 
dence of the community, and transact their 
affairs in the most safe and thorough manner. 
They ignore large premiums, which are always 
hazardous, and sure to lead to periodical starts 


| flowers above the entrance shot forth a most 
| joyful radiance. From this it may be seen what 
| delights attend them; and also that by means of 
| things pleasant and delightful they are led to 
| the goods of innocence and charity, which are 
| continually insinuated into them from the Lord 
| through such agreeable mediums. 

It was shown me, by a mode of communica- 
| tion familiar in the other life, what are the ideas 
| of infants when they see any objects. Every 
"single thing appears to them to be alive; and 


per acre, the dwarf-tcees had cost $105 per thou- 
sand, the standards $150. The total expense 
had been $1200; but during the three years 
which it had taken for the trees to mature and 


bear the crop of last year, cotton to the amount | 


of $1500 had been raised on the land with the 
pears. 


to yield to the shrewd owner an amount which | 
dwarfs the profits of the orange-groves of Flor- | 
ida completely, and of Los Angeles partially. 


Now, approaching the end of the fourth | climate, lands are cheaper than in any other 
year, the land has paid for itself, and is about | 8¢¢tion of the country. 


| to the settler in Georgia :— 
1. The lives of tens of thousands who are in- | 
juriously affected by the sudden changes and | 
| extreme told of Northern winters will here be | 
| prolonged many years. 

2. Considering the social and educational ad- 
vantages, transportation facilities, public im- | 
| provements, fertility of soil and salubrity of | 

| 


3. Considering the cost of land and expense | 


| of tillage, a much greater net profit can be re- | 


alized, annually, than is realized by the farmers 


| of any Northern or East: rn State. | 


| Various ruling dukes and princes. 


win their support in protestantizing Germany faces in shame. 
he must discountenance democratic tendencies; mend it? 


But can we do anything to 
I believe there are not many Ameri- 
and this was exactly what he did; he turned cans who do not feel that a change must come, 
coldly away from the discontented civil fac- and who do not feel that the integrity and moral 
tions, used all his eloquence to carry the people | purity of their nation is a higher good than any 
in his own direction, and carried on endless ne- special form of government. If we can build 
gotiations and sent endless petitions to the up a better and stronger people under mon- 
In a great archical than under republican rule, then we 
measure he succeeded in his grand idea of es- ought not to refuse to change our form of gov- 
tablishing Protestantism in Germany by the ernment. But our experiment has lasted only 
help of the civil rulers; and while he did still, one short century. We will try first to reform 


garden of God, do yet start from the root of 
some death or loss, and grow strong as they are 
shaken by the sharp winds of sorrow. 

The old Hebrew poem tells us that it was 
Satan who hurled dgwn upon Job the thick-fall- 
ing storm of his troubles; but, as ever falls 
out with malice, he was tooled for his pains. 
He was doing the sufferer the greatest favor of 
his hfe. For what was the end? It lifted him 
out of his uncertainty and weakness, and made 
him a strong, firm-principled man. It taught 
him the meaning of life. It was the means of 
God's revealing himself, and setting in clearer 
light the relations of earthand heaven. Blessed 


apr29 "SS . : 5 ; nj mn . | j actns + H . > : 
Around our gift of freedom draw therefore in every idea of their thought there : and excitement. | A grove at the latter place yields sn ancual | ‘ The present price of lands not being at all | ™ore in that he actually carried the heads and the republic. For this we need at least another Job, while sitting in ashes! How often is it 
em 7 The safeguards of Thy righteous law; life. I also perceived that the ideas of infants The political arena comes in for an opening of “ proportionate to their productive value, the gen- | hearts of most of the people with him. [t was century. Then perhaps, we will seriously con- | ¢} ‘keloth and d fe 
-ETTS g ; ae : : profit of $70,000 from ten thousand trees, and |? pe whan ; ; ; | E , ’ y that sackcloth and dust are found at the gate- 
on earth, when engaged in their little pastimes, | the floodgates. Corruption has about reached eral advantage being equal, if not superior, to | doubtless this keen wisdom of Luther’s which | sider the expediency of a change. way of moral advancement, and even on the 


Medal, 


|AMEL, 


ip VALUABLE 


And, cast in some diviner mould, 
Let the new cycle shame the old! 
The Philosophy of Swedenborg. 


noose 


SECOND PAPER. 


its maximum, and the sentiment of the country 
is fairly roused. Those advance to the front 
who have held back from the peculiarities of 
their professions. Thev feel that each citizen 
should be interested and give tone to public 


are nearly the same; for they have not yet re- 
flection, like adults, so as to distinguish the an- 
‘imate from the inanimate.” 
Swedenborg represents that the’ innumerable 
earths in the universe were created for the hab- 


is looked upon as a gold mine. But it takes | 
fitteen years for orange-trees to bear in any | 
abundance, and during this period a large | 
amount of capital must be continually expend- | 
ed. With the pear-orchards of Northern Geor- | 
gia it is far different, for the trees yield heavily | 


any other section, makes an investment South 
highly profitable. 

5. In no other section of the country is the | 
practical farmer and land-owner held in so high | 
esteem as in the Southern States, and nowhere 
on the face of the earth will the Northern farm- 
er and citizen meet with such a hospitable wel- 


{ 


brought such large results in his own lifetime. | Martua A. HaRvAKER. 
The people, without the cooperation of the gov- 
ernments, could not have made headway against | 
Rome. Indeed, the power and persistences of 
this Roman hierarchy to-day, after three more 
centuries of continually accumulating civiliza- 





LITERA TURE. 





The Orpheus, for May, has its customary 
agreeable miscellany and excellent sheet mu- 


threshold of heaven! 


F I. 
CHARACTER BORN OF SORROW. 
The elevating and perfecting of character come 
largely through sorrow. This is the ‘‘mystery 
of the cross.” All progress is by crucifixion. 


, BY JANE GREEN. itati ‘ 2 i f the innu- inion. eat questions are on th ] “ome as awai ims : , ; ; 
1876. . | tation of man After Fyfe tiie! ris 1 : opinion Gre ty e on the ¢tapis, and after a four-vears’ growth. | come as awaits him at the hands of the repre- | : j oe : sin. --Rietne: Experiences sad and dark, and seemingly cruel, 
L.DESIGN It is probable that. most who think of God | ™erable number of worlds, he says : Whoever | how can the right men be elected and the best Rune covink nw THEGMOUTEH | sentative people of the South. |tion and ever-broadening political freedom, press upon us on every hand. The fast is tear- 

- * = . . * j N> § . . saad oF . ihe Bit - pe Tha 7 3 : e 2 
10 have in mind an idea of the human form, and, ‘uly considers the subject must cunclude that | sanitary methods adopted unless the people give ta tek caieeia Ut ihin conibabnatina. A A = —s — ne ee ay arbres he gel |awakens our amazement. The human race he //ousekeeper, for May, is full as usual of pina gs pe i rag o “gpa — with 
ee ‘ ‘ ; ia i : . i 3 s ae ets are already established, and aj} , ¢ ot actical and advant hi and i shapes of trial. ike Faul, we ‘‘know not 
- x z “ ‘ his immense apparatus cannot but be a| careful heed and see that soundness and wisdom : : : - ’ | goe . ‘ RENTS. ay. Practical and advantageous hints, and remains ; , 

of course, limited in a great measure to the lim- #ll this ir PP banker, yesterday, he said that it was beyond his | ready sale can be effected for all that the earth | 8°°S on evant wisnaes: letanmiceions: Sats 0) /a happy thought in publications ikea York what shall befall us there.” Only the Holy 


yr the Benefit of 
‘und. 


FOSS, 


itations of man on earth.. Swedenborg asserts 
that God is inthe human form; but as time and 
space enter not into the spiritual life, whatever 
object one thinks of being present, just as the 


mental eye in an instant ranges over the bound- | 


prevail? There is much to encourage in the 
main, but sufficient to check all vain boasting. 
We have the power to make changes, and ought 
to exercise itin behalf of humanity. Weshould 
substitute right for policy, and the latter will be 


means to an end, which is the ultimate end of 
creation; that end is the existence of a heav- 
'enly kingdom in which the divine may dwell 
_with angels and men...-. --There are spirits 
| whose only study is to acquire knowledges, be- 


comprehension why a certain class of people 
will remain in the cold Northern States, and 
live in comparative poverty, when they can | 
come to this country, and, commencing with a | 
small borrowed capital of tarming implements, 


can be made to yield, and for all the merRaNe: 
able articles that can be manufactured within | 
yvur borders. 


But these facts are entirely inadequate to set | 

s; ; | 

forth the advantages afforded in this State to | 
the emigrant and invalid. Every sentence of | 


ing to play the part of both teacher and scholar, 
sometimes arrives at very mixed conclusions. The Architect, for the current 
A few of us who fancy that we have been pro- Week, has illustrations of a seashore house, a 
moted into the first class can afford to wonder Church, a government building, and a club- 
at the dullness of those that are still busy with house, and the customary excellent miscellany 
That the adherents of the Ro-| for the profession.— Boston, J. R. Osgood & Co. 


American 


Spirit witnessed to him, and experience witness- 
es to us, that ‘‘afflictions abide in us. I mur- 
mured at this until I saw the crosses, and 
stakes, and racks and scaffolds of all ages, and 
the white feet of those who made these the stair- 
ways up which they climbed to light, to truth, 
to saviour-hood and God. Light breaks when 








IN STREET. less universe, so when he asserts the fact it is , cause in these alone they find delight. There- | an equal gainer. If all settled as they pur- pay fora home in two crops. In making this lis shore t | the rudiments. l ht b 
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& co. preconceived ideas of a man sitting in state system into others, and to procure for them- | specie payment and cash trades would oil wheels sb caitlin cian ot sok obdakae Beh Nit sated will a more hospitable welcome be ex- | department can only awaken our sincere pity; of the Terrestrial Globe, intended asa eiidutes oe, ponaig ved =. abit oc ae 

Fee oe eee and ruling the universe, with subordinates do- | se!ves knowledges. These have told me that which have sadly grated. Ina family no scores duis te Walk product. There. axe but few axa ed to the Northern man than here -sinieed | but we cannot bring them with us against their “new method of mounting and operating globes,” | ‘*It hesewis Him, for whom are all things, and 
vile SUITINGS AND ing his bidding. And then his doctrine of the there are earths inhabited by men not only in| should be permitted save where absolutely obli- arable spots, if any, in the United States where | tis TRE Ware OE SS) ey | will; the most we can do is to take care that both by Ellen E. Fitz,,who has the endorse-| by whom are all things, in bringing many sons 
he gold cost of im- Lord Jesus without a natural father being God this solar system, but also beyond it in the | gatory. Nothing more tends to demoralize, be- site Ricsineiesht of the:¥ine will. aot ‘grow From Germany. | they do not hinder the advancement of others. ment of such men as Samuel K. Lothrop, George ea = ae aa a prses ome 
_gilipecenscheg pees himself, is one of the. walls against which =| neustic Rt: os ree nae eae " 5 as ee il sab, caprice be- toxeriandy:: but there are superior qualities SPECIAL 20 THR COMMONWEALTH. ; SAP TEE Cs came B. Emerson, and the late Francis Gardner, of er st! a Ltry to say: “lt is good for me that 
prices, se ame radical would plunge in reading Swedenborg. wae Speaking o “on PAB ME TOUS MYC come : P pace. ; and varieties which cannot be produced north of | Bexuix, April 14, 1876. It is not easy for us who livein a land of com- her system. It is wholly practical, and of value | I have been afflicted.” But I can now-and-then 

But still, to one who had been a believer in and_ ties in heaven corresponding to the multitudi- The cobwebs of ancient dogmas are being certain isothermal lines. I refer to the “‘Scup- | GOOD FRIDAY—THE CHURCHES GENERALLY. plete religious freedom to understand what an_ to all possessors of globes. catch a glimpse of the truth of it when the light 

ee Se troubled about the mystery of the trinity, his | gous parts of the human body, he says: “This Sateen = — tga oes * pernong” and the ‘‘Muscadine” varieties, grown | To-day is Charfrietag, observed by the Chris- | ‘Etna of ecclesiastical tyranny and traditional —fforatio Alger’s latest boys’ story, Sam's peda Gp atakay wie of tor cone eer 

EN on our White explanation presents a clearness not elsewhere | correspondence can never be filled up, because | applied to one thing as well as another. Science to a great extent in the South for wine-making. | tian world in memory of the crucifixion of | prerogative weighs down these European peo- Chance, and Houw he Improved It, published by | sometimes see the grandeur of the truth 80 





(U), 


But we choose not to dwell on these. 
The whole universe | 


found. 
God is in the human form. 
is in the human form, the spiritual as well as 

the natural, and man is an epitome of the uni- | 


reveals facts, and no one pretends to fix the date 
even of our race. We go back at least a hun- 
dred thousand years, and proofs may arise of a 
yet anterior period. Pliny sail: ‘‘First causes 
are hiddin in the majesty of the world. We 


heaven becomes more perfect in proportion to 
the number of angelic associations which cor- 
respond to any one member (of the body). 
The reason that perfection in the heavens in- 


At Covington, near Augusta, a vineyardist sells 
each year the product of twenty acres of the 
Scuppernong for $10,000. But a few words 
about the cost of a vineyard: Cleared land may 


}usual services are held in the Jewish syna- 
| gogues, though these have no reference to the 


ples. The struggle of the civil power with Ro- 
manism is illustrated in the blackest colors by 
the recent struggle in Austria. Not till in the 
years ‘66 and ‘67 did this nearly absolute mon- 
archy really launch upon the sea of constitu- 


Jesus. The Berlin churches are all open, both | 
Catholic and Protestant, and this evening the | 


Christian celebration. Avout five per cent. of | 


clearly that, looking back over the pathway of 
my life, [ can say, Let every sunny spot of the 
past be darkened, rather than memory should 
lose one of the tear-hallowed places where I 
knelt in darkness and prayed. Gethsemanes 
have deeper and grander meanings than Canas. 


A. K. Loring, Boston, is a bright and cheerful 
story. Sam, a young hoodlum in New York, 
returns a lost child to its parents, and gets a 
chance in the gentleman’s counting-room. This 
leads to a variety of adventures, and he brings 


verse, a little world in himself. Every part of Creases with the increase of numbers is because 


\ e be bought in northern and middle Georgia at 
the human body has corresponding parts in the | that all there have one end, and all unanimously 


from five to ten dollars an acre, or in southern 


) “ . 2 . . . . 9 va g > > . ‘a i 
ask not of the stone why it falls, of the earth ; a5Ei g | F . ont: . > renty ‘ . : The richer natures are the suffering natures. 
ORTERS. y the population of Berlin is Jewish; though, | "°" ul government; it fell into line fully twenty up in Boston eventually, and finding favor with | Giv. me for a friend one who, “with cies ery- 


years behind Prussia. Constitutional freedom 
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grand man of the universe, and the innumera- | 
ble societies into which the spiritual world is | 
divided also correspond to all the varied and 
minute portions of the body. It is difficult out- 
side the pages of Swedenborg himself to con- 
ceive of And to one who knows 
nothing about, and feels no interest in, anato- 
my, these details might be very tiresome. One | 
might turn from them, though without actually 
denying, as from the theological walls presented. 
But as in his widest sense, and as an image of | 
God, man is a duality, including the male and 
female elements, so the universe, and God him- | 


his ideas. 


self, in that sense, is a duality, and there is no | 
need of asserting a grand woman of the uni- 
verse. The one supposes and includes the other. 

God in the spiritual world corresponds to the | 
sun of the natural world; and as the latter is | 
the life of the earth, imparting light and heat, | 
so God is the life imparting truth and love to | 
the spiritual world. From this correspondence 
of the sun originated among the ancients and 
Orientals sun-worship, and afterward that of the 
heavenly bodies. | 

None are punished in the other life for hered- | 


why it turns, of the tree why it grows, of our 
heart why it beats, of the sun's rays why they 
produce life on the earth and immortality in the 
heavens,” still and rightly we go on searching, 
and glean more and more. We may well re- 
joice that or lines were cast in the nine- 
tenth century, as we read how our confreres 
have been martyrized by the church. ‘When, 
in 1610, Galileo directed the telescope just in- 
vented to the moon, the cardinals and all the 
holy college saw the dangers which threatened 
them. Rome declared war to the death against 
the new astronomy. Pierre D’Albano, author 
of a treatise on astronomy, was burned in effigy 
at Bologna, in 1327, and Cecco d’Astoli given to 
the flames at Florence, in the same year, for 
having proclaimed that the earth moved. Jor- 
dano Brieno mounted the blazing pile at Rome, 
Feb. 17th, 1600, his crime being a profession of 
that belief. The decayed remains of the nat- 
uralist, Antonio de Dominis, were disinterred in 
1625, at the Chateau Saint Ange, where he had 
died a prisoner, in order to be cast in the aveng- 
ing flames. Campanella was seven times tor- 
tured and twenty-seven years a prisoner, be- 1 


looktothatend. This end is the common good ; 
and when this rules, every individual derives 
good from the common good, and the common 
good results from the good of each individual.” 
He represents death as simply the throwing off 
a useless garment, the body, and the entrance 
upon the real life. 





To a Friend. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


I never thought thee like the branching vine 

Within whose swelling veins 

The generous blood, mellowed by golden suns, 

Quickened by summer rains, 

Should ripen to luxuriant, purple fruit, 

Wherefrom I hoped to press 

The strong sweet draught that on my lips hath 
turned 

So oft to bitterness. 

I never asked of thee the sparkling cup, 

Brimming with liquid fire, 

That should intoxicate my kindled soul 

With passionate desire ; 





vines. 
will become remunerative to the extent of 3300 
per acre, and each successive year will increase 
this revenue. 


or southwestern Georgia at from fifty cents to 
two dollars an acre. Choice scions may be 
bought at the agricultural house of Mark W. | 
Johnson and Woodruff, in Atlanta, for from 310 


‘to $30 perthousand. Planting and tending will | 


require but a slight outlay, as able-bodied ne- 
groes can at the present day he hired at forty 
cents per day and rations. Five hundred vines | 
is the allotment for each acre, but in amongst | 
these may be raised, each year, a bale of cotton 
valued at $50. Thus, at the end of the first | 
year, the cotton-crop will have paid for the land 
and vines. This is nota supposition, but an ac- 
tual fact; for at Griffin a vineyard of ten acres 
was set out, which, including the amount paid 
for the land, had cost $250. During the first 
year, however, five hundred dollars’ worth of! 


cotton was produced on the same land with the 


At the end of five years the vineyard 


PEACH CULTURE. 
The peach-tree in Georgia is exceedingly pro- 
ific, and the size and flavor of the fruit are far 


| offshoots that [ have mentioned do seem to have 


judging from what I hear of the Jews, and from | 
the number on the streets, I should have thought 
the proportion to be much greater. I have) 
made inquiries of several Protestant friends to- | 
day and hear that the churches have been very } 3 
full; generally, I have attended them myself over marriage. Statesmen, poets, teachers, and 
on such days, because I like to gauge the inter- | thousands of staunch citizens lifted up their 
est of the German Protestants in their religious Somes. Hemmer gitaal tyraney. Ralece Freee 
services. This may not seem an adequate rea- | Joseph, the brother of the hapless Maximilian, 
son for attending church, and ! don't remember | wavered long between the good of his people 
that I ever attended church for purely scientitic fom Bin Benet Of te carne 
purposes until I came to this land, which is 
blessed with a state church. Berlin has thirty- | 
four churches; two of them are Catholic, and 
about halt a dozen are independent, including 
the English and American societies, as well as 
a handful of Baptists, Methodists, a Briiden- 
Gemeinde, a Free Religious Association, and 
But the predominant ele- 
ment is the Reformed Church, under supervis- 
ion and Oberkirchenrath. 
This latter body may be fully alive, but it cer- 
The little heretical | 


has always been a dangerous element for Rome. 


famous Concordat which was to keep in her 
hands as of old power over the schvols and 


At last he signed 
the document laid before him by his Parliament, 
delivering the power over education and mar- 
riage utterly into the bands of the state. As 
he laid down his pen he is said to have re- 
marked, ‘It is the hardest moment of my life.” 
Now that Emperor, Parliament and people were 
against her, nothing was left to Rome but the 
old way—to excommunicate and curse. This 
| she did in fullest measure through her bishops 
and church-officials. She declared various peo- 
ple to be living in adultery, forbade Catholic 


one or two others. 


of a Consistonism 


tainly does hot seem to be parents to send their children to schools where 
the descent of man from the ape was taught 


some circulating sap, if one may judge by the by godless teachers, refused admission to the 


Against unfortunate Austria she sent forth the | 


a Harvard student begins his upward career. 

The Crew of the Dolphin, by Hesba Stretton, 
is a clever English story, of asad character, 
being based on the misfortunes which arose from 
| sending a rotten ship, overladen, to sea. The | Go 
trials, anxieties, dangers and sufferings of a/ Pities, would rither that we patiently bear our 

: = : | burdens than be free from them. Paul tells us, 
sailor are well portrayed. It holds the interest 


“There was given to me a thorn in the flesh. 
well, and there is compensation for the sadness | For this thing I besought the Lord thrice, that 
in the closing pages.—New York, Dodd, Mead 


it might depart from me. And he said unto me, 
& Co.; received by Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 


ing and tears,” has battled with trial at midnight; 
and in thicker darkness of soul has prayed in 
agony, like Ajax, for light. Shallow and loose- 
rooted is the tree that has known only sunshine, 
and never felt the wrench and shock of the gale. 
God, who loves us like a father, though he 





My grace is sufficient for thee; for my strength 
is made perfect in weakness.” 

The British Quarterly Review, for April, has — 
articles on ‘Jonathan Swift,” ‘‘Ignatius,” ‘‘Re- 
form in Russia,” ‘‘The Bible Educator,” ‘‘Dis- 
establishment in New England,” ‘*Poor Law 
Relief,” *‘The Atonement,” “The Present As- 
pects of the Church Question,” and the custom- 


Ill. 
AFFLICTION MAY HELP OR HARM. 
It is well to remember that the lessons of sor- 
row are easiest learned by the trustful and sub- 
missive. God's best gifts may turn to curses 
inthe hands that do not receive them rightly. 
It is a fearful fact that we have the power of 


ary fullness of contemporary literature criti- 
cism. It appearsa number of unusual interest. 
—New York, Leonard Scott Publishing Co.'s 
reprint. 

Free, yet Forging their Own Chains, by C. 
M. Cornwall, is an English story of a long 
“strike” in a coal-mining district, and well de- 


picts the folly of such movements. It also dis- 


turning the best intentions toward us into the 
worst results. It is not the fault of the sunlight 
that, while the diamond gives out all its rays 
and flashes a many-faced jewel, the charred 
wood absorbs all its beams, and becomes only a 
dirty bit of coal. Itis not the fault of the sun- 
light that its beams turn one place into a garden, 
and of another place make only a desert. It is 
not the fault of the sunlight that beneath ita 
shining a bed of flowers lifts up its fragrance to 


al Business Edu- 

here imparted has itary evils, because it is not their fault; nor do | But I have found thee like the spreading tree | cause he yielded assent to Galileo’s philosophy. superior to anything of the kind produced in | amount of vigor in the sermons and the inter- CHUrches of such as would not comply, and cusses the duties of capitalists and directors in| God, = ry ger = same — a cpg 
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gece seoelvae they suffer for the sins they committed nig earth, e : ; “if fe 4 Seen re sill Gat tise tei . gute 46 New Jersey or Delaware, so much so that the | est in the faces of the listeners. But the state | °V®" locked: the gates of on oe agaane’ eee gee at : Li sc : } 2 nostrils. These opposite results are determined 

nd Evening. Call but rather for the sins they appropriated to At whose brown foot the waters of a spring/o oe sh é b eee i g : y | few car-loads which reach New York each sum- Migschee laws frequently a large attendance. those who were more patriotic than religious. Sranners “ . reeees anc pape — infor- by the qualities of the objects themselves. So 
touch it with dying hands. His enemies re- | The state was obliged to call the highest ser- mation of English industrial life-—New York, | if trouble sanctify and elevate one person, and 


12, Principal, 


themselves, and still commit, because every one | 
there, when all restraint is removed, returns to 


With ceaseless murmur flow; 





In whose cool shadow I have ever known venged themselves for not having burned him | 
! 


by burning his book, the first cause of the re-! | 


| prices. 


mer find no competition, as they sell at fancy 


So abundant is this fruit that it is scarce- 
y to be found in the market, and the prices at 


In a huge population like that of Berlin there : 
vants of the church to account for disobedience, 


are always enough to go to church, enough to : 
: or, rather, for obedience to the church. One’ 


stay at home, and enough to go on picnics; for 


Dodd, Mead & Co.; received by Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co. 


harden and embitter another, we should look 
for the explanation of the opposite results, not 
in the trouble, but in the hearts—-for some 


Ss & CO. his own character. | Rest from the heat of day ; 
ee gh ss ps iholli a Prote Riri Bsns ma shi s oR SS .| oe t 
RS, Mr. Chadwick, in a recent article in the Uni- | And so I pray that God may bless thee, friend, | Distr $e e cea hie sae which the culturers sell it is absurdly low, ten the Jatter is the usual Sunday amusement of the valiant Archbishop paid, successively, fines ot Phe Age of Elizabeth, by Rev. Mandell | hearts, like the charcoal, can turn the very sun- 
Review on “Religious Positivism,” re-| May keep thee thus for aye! throughout his career by the ate of the min- jcents per bushel. But then, there scarcely ex- | middle classes in summer. Religious literature, 700+ 990° and 10,000 florins, rather than vield Creighton, of Morris's ‘‘Epochs of History,” is | light into blackness. 
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tartan 
marks thet Comte perpetually reminds him of 
Swedenborg. ‘‘Like him he is continually ex- 
pressing the finest thoughts, the noblest senti- | 
merts; like him he is often guilty of the most | 
puerile and offensive oddities of thought and 
sentiment; liké him he is conserved by an ap | 
palling egotism.....-- The most infinitesimal | 


germ of humor never seems to have been lodged 
and fertilized the of either of these 


truly remarkable men.” 


brain 
With regard to the | 


in 


i 


S. STERNE. | ions of the church. 
eee | His aunt was burned for sorcery at Weil. 
| mother, also accused of sorcery, was impris- 


He was accused of heresy. i 
: His | 

Clear the Broad Track. 

The present seems in every sense a clearing- | oned at Stuttgardt in 1615. She continued in 

Hard rains wash out every crevice, | confinement for five years, and was only saved | 

by the wonderful devotedness and labor of her | 

tender and unhappy son. The crime of Roger! 

_ Bacon, the learned friar of Oxford, who lead 

| his age by scientific discoveries, was the study 

| of physics and astronomy. Two centuries later 


up time. 
and no expert could be half so effective. 
is springing, buds are swelling, leaves unroll- 
ing, birds preparing, and the outward is fast be- 
The arbutus is in advance, 
Rubbish and top- 


Grass 


coming radiant. 


and the early bulbs aglow. i 


sts throughout the State gardens without peach- 


| trees, and, therefore, the market demand cannot 
' be otherwise than slight. 
| suits depend upon the peach-crop: the distilla- 
tion of brandy, and the drying of the fruit; the 
former business, however, may be said to be in 


Two extensive pur- 


ts infancy, aithough there is an extensive dis- 


_tillery in the vicinity of Atlanta where the pro- 
ductions of twenty thousand trees are converted 


nto the most stimulating of liquors. New 


his time-honored rights, and only yielded when 
a fourth fine of 20,000 florins hovered over his 
Strange that people will cling to 
In this bitter con- 


that is, newspapers and periodicals issued in the 
interest of denominations, is, of course, not so 
common as with us, for the reason that that 
which is definitely fixed and established doesn't 
need such nurture to keep it alive. The doc- 
trines that may be preached in the Reformed, 
Church of Germany are taugh: to the students 
of theology in the various universities; and 
when they come into office they are not troubled 
about sermon-material like unfortunate Ameri- 


devoted head. 
names rather than to facts! 
test it seemed to many upright Austrians that 
the transferring of the right to legitimate mar- 
riage to the secular power was a very wicked 
proceeding. The secular powers have undoubt- 
edly been the instigators of much wrong and 
suffering; but if the misery brought on human- 


ary and social development portrayed. 


a fresh portraiture of the great queen, around 
whom is grouped European history of her pe- 
riod, and her large influence in promoting liter- 
It isa 
new reading of a very brilliant and fascinating 
story. Maps and tables add interest to the work. 
—New York, Scribner, Armstrong & Co.; re- 
ceived by Nichols & Hall. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York, start 
out on a new venture to be called ‘‘Epochs of 


Iv. 
TROUBLE DEVELOPS SYMPATHY. 

One blessed result of sorrow—when received 
as a part of life’s wisely-ordered training—is 
the culture and development of human sym- 
pathy. George Eliot, who will not be accused 
of undue leaning toward Christian teaching, has 
touched the secret of this lesson where she says: 
‘“We can hardly learn humility and tenderness 
enough except by suffering.” 
History and observation teach us that there 
is nothing that more frequently contracts and 
callouses the heart than prosperity. They who 
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But its counterpart exists in the infinite detail | 


latches, bolts, are repaired, and new shingles 


years the price reaches five, six, or seven dol- 


science and politics, not only for social pur- 


A., which is to be uniform with ‘t*Epochs of 


hilt therein were 
of lives ‘10 aa- . c a < : Se ‘ fresh ¢ i anife ident eare The illustrious Dese w w . . s i F PRN ree eae a ar ee : : . 
{ be saved, and of the universe, and its correspondence in the , and fresh coloring manifest provident care. In sir ee Ser = a peoeanes' lars per gallon. A. slight flavor of the peach poses, but that they must weave these things other, I'm afraid the ecclesiastical side would Modern History,” which have proved very suc- shoulder. It is the flourishing Bavleons man, 
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world of mind. To Swedenborgians every mo- | our homes 18 a note trom attic to cellar. Boxes j g y clings to the pure liquor, imparting a pungency jpto their sermons if they would not talk to dip very considerably. Yet the two influences cessful; the present work is concise and direct, determined to be rich rh >is inclined t 
coldly on the suffering child, or push rudely one 


BELL, 


S Tremont St., 


RTY ? 


Principle of 


tion of children has its spiritual significance. 

An excellent New Church lady, in relating the | 
words ot her child and the unconscious motion | 
of the little hand across her breast, manifested | 
such a sense of the ‘‘beauty” of the correspond | 
ence between words and act, and the spiritual | 
significance, that one could not but listen with | 
reverence, even though at first it seemed trivial. 

But when we come to realize that God, the great | 


parsued by the hate of bigots. He was an as- 
| tronomer, and for that reason was deemed an 
| enemy of the church. The learned Jesuit | 
Fabri was imprisoned at Rome for saying, in a | 
sermon, that, the motion of the earth once de- 
monstrated, the church mustinterpretin a figura- t 
tive sense those passages of scripture that are 
opposed to that principle. About 1630 Galileo 
was bitterly persecuted by Romish prelates. 


and budgets are overturned. Winter garments 
are aired, shaken, laid aside, and summer ones 
brought forward. Whitewashers, scrubbers, 
painters, paperers, are in demand, and a general 
tidiness is attempted. Nooks and closets are | 
examined to see what can be spared, and what, 
should be replaced, and while we renovate our 
own abodes we can do much for those who 


have the same desire but not the means. The 


which is exceedingly agreeable. 
strength of the pure is 100 degrees. 


becomes exceedingly cheap. 
cess on a small scale is sometimes done in mod- 
erately-heated ovens, or the cuttings are spread 


The tested 


Great quantities of dried peaches are sent 


from this State to the Northern and Western 
markets; and, as nearly every peach-orchard 


ielps to swell the bulk of the export, the article 
The curing pro- 


overlap each other in European history; but 


I have, indeel, found the pews 
and Romanisin 


empty pews. 


empty in some of the German churches, but it together — this 


Absoluteisny 
has been a scourge which cuts into our soft 
flesh even to-day as we read of it. ‘*Human- 


wrote an Italian 


was in those where the preachers had no mag- 
netism Where these 
qualities have existed, even in a slight degree, 
I find a good attendance. 
themselves there is little evidence of intellec- 

tual effort; what is said is no result of personal 
it is only the doctrines of the state 


of voice and manner. 


ity is its own pope and king,” 
Bat ‘in the sereaaan republican, a few years ago; but Europe dves 
not yet more than half believe this. 

AMERICA AND GERMANY IN CONTRAST. 
thought: The very decided degree of political, educa- 
tional and ecclesiastical freedom in America is 


and relates the history of the great struggle be- 
tween the despotism of the East and the free- 
dom and law of the West, the battle of Mara- 


side the pitiful claims of those whose principal 
crime is being born to ignorance and want. It 
is the daughter of ease and wealth who can ride 
gaily past the comfortless tenements, crammed 





thon, the march of Leonidas to Thermopyle, 
it has | 
four colored maps to illustrate the text, and is | 
in all respects an admirable compilation. The | 
author is also the writer of a “History of! 
Greece,” and is unquestionably able.—Keceived 


and other incidents, with fresh interest. 


| by Nichols & Hall. | 


with filth and wretchedness, and enter with zest 
upon the pleasures of society or the home-circle, 
and be haunted by no shuddering shapes of suf- 
fering or sin. But let such as these be touched 
by ‘the finger of God,” and they learn that even 
their petted and pampered hearts can thrill with 
so vulgar athing as pain. Let them drift to the 
horrible verge of bankruptcy, and look over 
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new truths in astronomy and physics, excited a sian citizen. One of them said to me, lately: | by Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co.: Vocal—‘‘Gen- | they learn to think of the common pit of hu- 
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is 
spie 


THE AUTHOR. 


e 


ial; and this must be the conclusion of such a 
reverent spirit as Mr. Chadwick. 
An eminent orthodox minister, in reviewing 


the writings of Swedenborg, spoke with evident 


> . 1 
derision of his egotism when he said that he 


| our flues and grates now. 


smokeless rvoms in the fall, we must look to 
The stir is destruc- storm of rage which ceased only with the death 
Even a of the ill-starred Florentine. In France the 
' Catholics saw that astronomical discoveries must 
overthrow the old theology. The animus has | 


tion to moths and obnoxious insects. 
| water-bug runs for his life, and is arrested spite 


of his winged speed. The old magnetism is set 


this business is proceeded with ona large scale, 
regular drying-houses are used; these are heat- 
ed by furnaces, and the frnit, which is placed in 
ventilated boxes, is rapidly dried. 
flavoring extract is made from the leaf of the 


An excellent 


| trary, frequently men of great learning; and, 


lite of these drilled preachers is not in their re- ‘ 
lation to the church, but in the thousand other ‘‘In America every cobbler can preach.” “Yes, 
channels in which their being finds expression. 


They are not ignorant; they are, on the con- 


was the answer; “but he must have something 
worth hearing to tell people.” 
tainly an eternal fitness in that arrangement by 


itle Zephyr,” song, music by Howard Glover; | 


“The Kiss of a Little Child,” sung, words by 


Remembered by What I Have Done,” words by 
Dr. H. Bonar, music by W. W. Bentley; ‘‘The 





manity from which they were digged. They 
find that community in tears marks all mankind 
as one. ‘The dead hand of some friend has of- 


There is cer- | Charles J. Rowe, music by John Hullah; ‘Only | ten introduced the smiling into the great brother- 


hood of sorrow, and touched the soul with ten- 
derness for all that is sad in human life. 


eras modestly declared himselt an] his revelations adrift, and the new comes in to refresh. Ven- | not wholly died = but these quotations bring peach-tree, which is bruised in water and then | jn these days of universal interchange of ideas, which a preacher is paid according to the excel- The thought'ese, self-contained, friend-con- 
‘e Camnline as “the holy city, the New Jerusalem, coming ders of polish are rampant, and astonishing re- | home to us the privileges of psig age, and prove | distilled. This gives the peach-water so much | man of culture can hardly keep himselt out lence of his work just like other people. But | Heart,” duet, by L.. Hackensollner, arranged by | tracted mother, whose ribbon death has taken 

ge sndeammely down from God out of heaven.” Swedenborg | sults guaranteed. Emery is in the very first to us the priceless von of free thought and esteemed in cooking. Many liquor refiners of relation to the life that throbs around him. | bere the preacher doesn’t depend on the people L. C. Elson; ‘Sing, Little Bird,” words by away, leaving in its place only a tell-tale bit 

vy t { paper. was one of the most unselfish and unpretend- , rank, as exemplified in the dainty pamphlet and_ free expression. We = move along, and the steep the leaves in brandy or spirits, as they This doubtless explains the lack of inspiration for his pay; the state takes care of that. But | Celia Thaxter, music by Julius Eichberg; ‘‘No- pros ethan! slate kage ach 
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: clains all of the above for his new revelations; | A résumé might not be amiss, for it contains | to-morrow. pac revea soe us the mighty | iation of noyau is made by flavoring the best. That which they preach is not so fully their that the people are intelligent enough to know | music by Sir Julius Benedict; ‘‘For God, and | the face of the earth, and what another thing it 

that they were given through himself at the | what many would like to know. Emery is a} plans of the universe of which we are but a white-brandy with the extract, and then sweet- own as that alte bow salle tis gicicke and 7 what is best for themselves, and will not buy a| Home, and Liberty,” centennial ode, by Harri- | seems to live! To-day, as she whirls in her 

S2 $3.50. time of, and according to, the world’s needs. | variety of corundam, or it is of the same min- speck. Law and purpose are universal, and ening with sugar mixed with cream. In Geor-| jjome. The doctrines ak oa ie wnat bad article. Here the premise is that a couple | son Millard: and ‘‘Sweet, Sweeter, Sweetest,” pt through a — pg ees ag 

stress 6 50. In earlier times there had been & knowledge of eral species of which corundum, sapphire and kinship a unity. : nove ni Sa . = gia the first peach that ripens is the “Beatrice,” as a garment; dies Se ae . aise of ‘the:-bloed of wise heads know what is best for all the pt by Pyrite vont page see pity til on Rade yu greet ee in Sanaa. 

i 2 spiritual truth, and the corresponding love nee | oriental rubies are varieties, and agrees with —— even shou & iat oe ce ater 6 the which is ready for the market by the last of May and brain. rest of the heads and areas and the people are gain: pict Fair.” eaicina, I S. Knight: Her thoughts at once go back in tears to the 
practice of it, but they were lost through ages | them very closely in composition, hardness and vast realm, we do not ignore the great Source. or the first of June, and from this time there ROMAN ASSURANCE. taken care of like well-beloved children for and ‘“‘Amy Waltz,” J. H. Milliken. curtained chamber where stands a rose-wood 

CER, of gradually more and more yielding to evil in- specific gravity; but in appearance it is dull | If awed by his wonders, we are touched by his ¢jiow, successively ripening, such varieties as | Although the dependence of the church upon Whom parents feel a heavy responsibility. The! Di C int a Cent Ll Col pe pr pape fa on pete eapcsict oraggt 

TON, MASS. fluences, until there was scarce any faith or/and opaque, and, though its masses are com- | beneficence Se ements of his plans. the «york,” “Columbus,” “Hale's,” “Count’s,” the state seems always to have checked the free city of Berlin is divided into parishes, and a a = 1 iB ; the Pa : A pip es Se Mas tect whoes se patter wall 

| pact, they are not crystallized. It will scratch | We eall that a failure which is scarcely a com- growth of the former in the history of modern every member of the Protestant population who lection af, Notional Seuge af wit the Principe be heard no more; and as her eyes grow dim, 


MI 


-ANY. 


charity left. And he represents ‘the second 


coming of Christ,” so long looked for in actual 
person, as 
in the new doctrines and their diffusion in the 
hearts and lives of mea. Swedenborg estab- 
lished no church, and that of bis technical be- 
lievers has not increased rapidly nor largely, 
but yet very much that he taught is diffused 


. . ! 
meaning simply a spiritual appearing, 


quartz and many precious stones. | mencement. We bring our gauges too early. 
The crude emery has never been found in any | We have no reason to doubt because the half is 
considerable quantity for consumption except ot explained. We can conceive of no end, 
in the countries bordering on the eastern part of | and so have sufficient outlet. We can admire 
the Mediterranean Sea, near Smyrna, on the nature in all her moods, knowing that she is 
Asiatic continent, and on the contiguous Island under rule and guidance, and has bounds which 
of Naxos, from which nucleus all the world is cannot be passed. We swing to extremes, but 


“Exquisite,” ‘‘Hull’s,” ‘‘Athenian,” the ‘‘Rare- 
ripe,” and, finally, by the middle of November, 
the ‘‘White English.” Surely, but few places 
in the United States can boast of a longer peach- 
yielding period than that of Georgia. 
ORANGES AND OTHER FRUITS. 

Oranges are not cultivated to any extent in 

this State, although the tree thrives without 


has to call in the services of a clergyman for 
marriage, christening or funeral service must 
call the one who presides over his division; or, 


Europe, it has still (so far as human insight 
reaches) been a far better arrangement than 
that which allows the church to harden into an 
independent ecclesiastical body, responsible only 
to an ecclesiastical head. It is easy to see that 
in Prussia, at least, an immediate severance 
would be fatal to civil freedom. It is only the | 


if he chooses to call some other, then he must 
pay his own for the service which another has 
performed; and most people are not rich enough 
to do that. This is doubtless a very good way 


Countries, most timely, and very convenient. 
The music, as well as the words, are given of 
\the following: American—‘‘Keller’s American 
Hymn,” ‘Hail Columbia,” ‘‘Star-Spangled Ban- 
jner,” ‘Our Flag is there,” ‘‘Red, White and 
| Blue,” ‘*Yankee Doodle,” “To thee, O Coun- 
try!” “Columbia the Gem;” German—‘‘ Watch 


on the Rhine,” ‘Fatherland ;” Irish—‘‘ Wearing 


all her pride and station fade away, and she is 
only a mother, whose heart throbs in sympathy 
with all who have loved and lost. And think 
you, that in God's sight, who regards hearts as 
higher than pockets or jewels, those womanly 
tears are not more precious than all her silks 
and horses and station? Not because he is a 
God who loves tears and sorrow; but because 
he does love the divine humanity that tears and 
When sorrow 


mpany ts through all sects, and classes outside of sects. supplied. our momemtam brings us back. Our prospect- care down in the lower counties; in the uplands finger of the state pointed threateningly at Ultra- to manage; but few Americans would thrive on | _ Green.” “St. Patrick’ ” : sorrow indicate and develop. 
e Build- | With regard to the lack of humor of which Emery is very abundant in the Island of | ings will not impair our faith. Rather shall we some slight protection is required during the | montanism that checks its arrogance and pre- such diet. I do sometimes find an American be Sung 5 : naa Day ;" oe has wrought sympathy, and sympathy has grown 
%, Mr. Chadwick speaks, it is also true of Jesus, | Naxos, at Cape Emery, which is the property Join hands, and do our aac to evolve order three cold months; but I am inclined to believe vents the interference of Catholic officials in Who prefers Prussia to the United States. ‘‘I mage aor mui > a late Men Gone See aad tebe ond 
scription so far as we know, and we question, Is it not, of the Greek government. Dr. Lawrence out of apparent confusion. With a stable Helm that the only reason why groves are not abun- every department of education, of the family always did want to live under a monarchy,” | mse of Old eR saiSoweanreadl of a alan are his essential nature. Therefore may 
also true, so far as we know, of all the great Smith, the American geologist, while residing | ¥¢ shall not founder, but drift into those avenues gant is that the farmers prefer to plant cotton and of society. So long as Catholic Germans Said a Philadelphia lady to me, a few days ago; BAGS es id Rr aes the love of God permit affliction; because it is 
: : lech ;” French—**Partant pour la Syrie,” “Mar-| . ,-ujptor of such wondrous art that it can take 


ady for 


1e Bridge is 
oncerning it 


founders of religions on whom so much stress 


in Smyrna, made a discovery of a deposit of Which lead to peace. The way is not all dark, 


is laid by radicals? We think that Swedenborg emery. He examined the locality in 1847; and | Dor icy, nor sad! There is blessed light, there 
declares that loud laughter betokens an emptv having reported his good fortune to the Turk- | 8fe green pastures, there is a species of rest for 
mind, and we get the idea that he would class. ish authorities, a commission of inquiry was | the soul! With open palms let us gratefully 


much of the jollity and rudeness of this life, from | instituted, and the business soon assumed a/ catch the crumbs which fall, and so earn slices 


and be happy rather than to expend time and 
labor on some venture. The price of oranges 
in Atlanta and vicinity is from fifty to seventy- 
five cents per dozen; around Savannah they are 
as cheap as in New York or Boston. The 


‘and now that I have lived under one for three 
years I prefer it to a republic.” She 
quoted an American gentleman as sharing the 
same feeling. He had said that under the 
United States government he had continually 


{live upon the soil of the Fatherland, so long 
must the state keep the attitude of the right- 
eous, inflexible judge who gives not the shadow 
of a privilege more to one than to another. 
|The proportion of Catholics in Berlin is very 


also 


seilles Hymno;” Italian—‘‘Garibaldi Hymn;” 
Swedish—*‘King Oscar;” Scotch—‘*Campbells 
are Comin’,” ‘Bruce's Address;” Danish— 
'*‘King Christian;” Spanish—Spanish National 
|Hymn;”’ Austrian—**Anstrian National Hymn.” 
| Nothing could be more acceptable just now.— 


a selfish, animal, stony heart, and by its sharp 
cuttings shape it into the likeness of the di- 
vinest beauty. 


v. 
TEARS CLEANSE THE VISION. 
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give clear and correct views of values and pro 


Powe fx heart on som 
We fix oar hea ; . . 
is taken away. This is not rang paprme 
ness, sovereignty, God saying: ‘ a ete 
and therefore have a right to do Aaed wi sg 
compel devotion of all to Me. : ger ete 
lief in such solutions of the prob ems 0 = 
sorrow. God has no right to meager — 
because he is strong. He has a rig ~ 
justly and mercifully, like ourselves. ~ 
fore, though we may not always see, we mus 
hold that what he does is love and mercy, or 
else he is no God. Let us look at this. ‘ 
It would be right not only, but merciful an 
loving, for God to teach us the true end of - 
by any and all necessary means, would it not 
This were better and kinder than to let us wake 
up by-and-bye to find ourselves mistaken and 
life wasted. If a ship be in peril it is wise = 
right to throw any and all treasure overboar 
that may be needful to lighten it and avert the 
danger. And a safe arrival in port becomes a 
justification of any measures that were neces- 
sary to tide her over the rocks and float her on 


her passage. 


ething; and soon it 


VI. 
TRUE END OF LIFE. 

The true end of life for an immortal must be 
something that is itself immortal ; for otherwise, 
when the treasure is perished the immortal must 
pass on empty-handed and in want. To say, 
then, that anything only material is the true 
and proper end for man to seck is as absurd as 
to say that the child is born to find the object 
of its existence in the cradle. And to see a 
man just stepping off the stage of life with no 
care for anything but possessions and amuse- 
ments, his thought and heart all untrained and 
undeveloped, is as pitiable as to finda strong 
young man, in all the vigor of fresh maturity, 
spending the live-long day astride of his rock- 
ing-horse. 

Suppose, shen, we care for nothing but wealth. 
If God be our father, and really love us, he 
would only be treating us wisely to take it away ; 
for one of life’s best lessons is to learn that 
money alone is poor food for the real, high na- 
ture of man. We become absorbed in the pur- 
suit of pleasure. The fair-skinned apple we 
grasp at turns to ashes on our lips. This only 
means that bitterness and disappointment must 
surely come to those who bend down their higher 
faculties and degrade them to the level of the 
lower. We chase some outward success. We 
miss it. Not that God does not care for the 
kind of life we lead; but we were missing the 
true goal of life. Success does not consist in 
bringing to pass a certain outward thing, but in 
the quality of character we develop, no matter 
in what circumstances. : 

Christ’s whole life was a failure, judged by 
the conventional standards of earth. Dying at 
thirty-three, he stood by his cross, hated by the 
rabble, scorned by the mighty and learned, pit- 
ied by Pilate, deserted by the few timid ones he 
had taught to love him, And yet, in ali the 


ages since, the cross has been the symbol of 


victory. And this outcast one reigns over a 
kingdom of thought and hope and love, in com- 
parison with which the empires of Cesar or 
Napoleon seem dwarfed and small. We see at 
last that the grand aim and end of humanity is 
the culture and development of the moral, the 
godlike in us. Now light breaks. ‘The radi- 
ance of this thought bursts through the heavy- 
rolling masses ot cloud that have darkened the 
world; and where was only chaos an orderly 
creation and a meaning appear. 


vil. 
LIFE A SCHOOL. 

We sce that life is a discipline, the world a 
school; and that the only way to understand it 
is to learn the true end of our training. The 
child at school, whose head is tired with knotty 
questions of mathematics, or who pores over 
some hard lesson till the letters swim and run 
together, and the page is spattered with tears, 
may think—and with apparent reason as things 
look to him—that father and mother are cruel, 
and the teacher a set tormentor, having no bet- 
ter design than to ruin his happiness and keep 
him away from the sunny fields and the pleas- 
ant playgrounds. But, when standing on the 
threshold of home, with his back on his child- 
hood and his face set toward the great world of 
earnest life, he looks out over the range and 
meaning of manhood, the tears he sheds are 
tears of gratitude, that firmly always, sternly 
when needful, they kept him to the hard toil of 
preparation. So when we stand with back turned 
on the then receding world, and trom the thresh- 
old of eternity look out over the unmeasured 
range of the endless life and catch a glimpse of 
what eternity means, we shall see why hard 
questions were given our intellects and heavy 
burdens were laid upon our hearts. God for- 
give our weakness! we are only little children 
crying over our lessons now. Then when you 
ask me in your complaint, ‘‘Of what use is love, 
when the precious objects fail so soon?” I an- 
swer, Love is its own grand, great end. To 
have developed that godlike attribute in your 


heart is worth all the tears and heartaches of 


your whole life. 
vill. 
A PARABLE OF GROWTH. 

At the time of the first snow-fall I heard a 
pear-tree in my garden sighing to itself as it 
shuddered in the November wind, and saying, 
“To what end is summer if it must go away 80 
soon? Why have I basked in the blessed sun- 
shine, and drank the evening dews, if now I 
am to be left by them both to the bitterness of 
this wintry desolation?” And it writhed and 
moaned in the agony of the storm. But an an- 
cient apple-tree, near-by, replied: **You have 
forgotten that you have helped beautify the gar- 
den with the luxuriance of your foliage; that 
you have sweetened the air with the odor of 
your blossoms; that you have gladdened the 
household by the lusciousness of your fruits; 
that children have played under your shade; 
apd, more than all, that you have grown, and 
that you stili retain the gift of the summer in 
full six inches of length of bough, by which 
amount you are nearer the sky, stronger to bear 
the storm, readier to meet the coming of an- 
other spring, and fitter to enter on its new ca- 
reer with advantaze.” 

Then said L: ‘‘My dear onesare gone. Yes; 
but the influence of the summer of their lives 
is lett uponme. My heart is larger and warmer 
and more open, and [ am better fitted, because 
of rejoicing in their light and resting under 
their shadow, tor the coming spring of immor- 
tality where the sun shall never go down.” 


Ix. 
AFFLICTION LIFTS UP THE LIFE 
Affliction may do for us another thing—give 
us a divine discontent with present imperfec- 
tion. How many a human history did David 
write when he said: ‘Before I was afflicted J 
went astray; but now have I kept thy word.” 
The worst calamity that could betall a man is 
letting alone, it he be content with the partial- 
isms of the present. From the bottom of my | 
heart I pity them who are satisfied. There is | 
no sadder peture in all Bunyan’s wondrous gal- | 
lery than that of the man whose soul was eon- 
tented with the muck-rake, so that he did not | 
care anything about the crown and the angel | 
just above his head. To see a man in exile is | 
bad enough; to see him sitting down there, for- 
getful of home and country, is unspeakably 
worse. The most fatal condition on earth is 
that of the Lotos-eaters, who have given up} 
ever doing anything or going anywhere, and | 
wish to be let alone to eat and sleep and dream. | 
We respect the captive Israelites at Babylon, 
when they hang their harps on the willows, and, 
refusing to sing, swear never to forget Jerusa- 
lem so long as tongue can move or hand retain 
its cunning. They are men; and will yet get 
back to their country. But the supine slave, 
who is happy in the conqueror’s hands, and will 
play to amuse his master, him we repay witl 
contempt or pity. The captive may b ve 
and generous; the conieueed eapiior ba Ping 
ed. Itisn't thata person is ignorant that moves | 
our sorrow; but that he is satisfied with igno- 
rance, and thinks he is wise. 

wo } 
x. | 
AFFLICTION TEACHES A NOBLE DISCONTENT. | 
One blessed fruit of affliction, then, is a noble 
discontent with an impertect lite, and a longing | 
after a completer future. We all of us some-| 
times catch glimpses of a nobler and grander | 
ideal than-we have yet approached a reailzation 
of. How utterly short ot the mark, then, and | 








unworthy it is to settle down for permanence | Pents and kinsfolk are worthy people, and the 
A young man | anguish to them (who believed in his innocence) | 

| of his confessions is beyond all description. 
is understood he has repeated his story to his | 
taken up with the gymnasium, the table, the Mother, and this is thought to remove all doubt 
of its substantial truthfulness. 


in our present low conditions! 
in college has forgotten what he is there for. 
and is sinking down into an animal satisfaction 
with the common routine of the day. He ia | 


town excitements, the rounds of society. He 
no longer strives for honors, and is neglecting | 
all fit preparation for the real work of life. | 
The way to bless him truly is not to give him 





his fill of these things he seeks until the years | these causeless crimes, nor that the gallows is 
crowd him out into the great world, a gTown-up | regarded as the onl 


ebild, ignorant, untrained, and ready only to be | 
the victim of strength and cinning that are | 
stronger and shrewder than he. It you will 
really bless and help li ’ 


though his heart ache and his eyes weep, and | sacrifice of Pomeroy, the 


put him to hard training and study, that he may | 
come through his course a man. a 
_ So, if any of you feel yourselves “rich and 
Increased with goods,” and to “have need of 
nothing ;” if you are contented with dinners and 
houses and equipageg’and society; if you have 
not risen to hunger for love and truth and 
righteousness, the invisible spiritual asures 
of God, then your true welfare is to be 
found in getting’ more of what you have al- 
ready. Should my prayer for vour highest 
good be heard, it might mean the blighting of 
your hopes, a shadow over your pathway, the 
wreck of your treasure-ships, and arms empty 
ot some friend you now clasp close to your 
heart. Many a man has his hands so full of 


1 





1 


| whose cunning has hitherto allowed him to es- 


| must have dominated his character. His pa- 


cited to madness by the acknowledgm | F : ae 
¥ gment of the President in a few reminiscent remarks, and 


| President Grant responded as follows :— 


; feelings of the people. 


manded with redoubled energy. 
the scaffold ever has won a deserved victim it is | the more 
Piper. No doubt according to the traditions of 


age, should suffer death for his offences, 
fearful as have been the crimes of these young | 
men, and general as is the demand that they 
shall be executed, we cannot avoid the expres- 
sion, again and now, that the gallows has failed 


as a represser of violence and crime. These | generously responded. For so doing, 
| der them our hearty thanks. 

tility of the contributions will 
mitted to your inspection by the 
this exhibition. 


very instances prove it. 
tected and convicted when Piper murdered his | 


rubbish that he cannot grasp or hold the real 
riches that are divine and permanent. If a ves- 
sel, with all sail set and breezes fair, be gliding 
over a sunny ocean toward a siren shore, where 
deceitful death sits smiling under a glassy sea, 
pray God send a tempest upon such an one, 
shatter the masts, tear the sails in shreds, and 
send her staggering over the seething billows, 
if only thus she may be driven off that fatal 
coast, and blown, gale-scarred and broken, into 
some port of safety. 

The quaint old English poet, George Herbert, 
has finely taught this lesson in the following 
lines :— 

When God at first made man, — 

Having a glass of blessings standing by, 

“Let us,” said he, “pour on him all we can; 
Let the world’s riches, which dispersed lie, 
Contract into a span.” 

So strength first made a way ; 

Then beauty flowed; then wisdom, honor, pleas- 


ure. 
When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that, alone of all his treasure, 
Rest in the bottom lay. 

“For if I should,” said he, 

“‘Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 

He would adore my gifts instead of me, 
And rest in nature—not the God of nature— 
So both should losers be. 

“Yet let him keep the rest, ; 

But keep them with repining restlessness ; 
Let him be rich and weary—that at least, 

If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 

May toss him to my breast.” 


xI. 

AFFLICTION TESTS, AND GIVES ASSURANCE. 

It is a paradox, and yet true, that only that 
man is at rest who attains it through conflict. 
It was Jesus, “the man of sorrows,” who said: 
‘*My peace I give unto you.” This peace, born 
of conflict, is one, not like the deadly hush pre- 
ceding the tempest, but the serene and pure- 
aired quiet that follows it, when the sun shines 
out, and the bow is seen across the dripping 
cloud. It is not generally the prosperous one 
who has never sorrowed who is strong and at 
rest. His quality has never been tried, and he 
knows not how he can stand even a gentle shock. 
The building that has stood the earthquake, and 
held to its strong foundations when the ground 
staggered, this is the one that people can run to 
for shelter when the coming tremor is felt. He 
is not the safest sailor who never saw a tempest. 
Ile will do for fair weather service; but when 
the storm is rising serd him below, and place 
at the important post the man who has fought 
out a gale, who has tested his ship, who knows 
her hulk sound, her rigging strong, and her 
anchor-flukes able to grasp and hold by the ribs 
of the world. 

When first affliction comes upon us how 
everything gives way! Our clinging, tendril 
hopes are snapt, and our heart lies prostrate 
and draggled, like a vine that the storm has 
torn from its trellis. But when the first shock 
is past, and we are able to look up and say: “Tt 
is the Lord!” faith lifts the shattered hopes once 
more, and binds them so fast in golden chains 
to the feet of God that all the biting winds of 
adversity shall never break them down again. 
Thus the end is confidence, safety and peace. 

Such is the experience always that leads from 
an untried life to one proved anc strong. Afflic- 
tion is the crucible in which it is settled whether 
we be gold or not. And when once we come 
out purged, when we are moulded and minted, 
when the pressure of grief has stamped upon us 
the “image and superscription” of the spiritual 
and divine, then we are ready for the king’s 
treasury. The discipline is over, and we are 
fit for the vision of God. : 

This glorious end it is that justifies the jour- 
ney. As we stand on the hills of God, and feel 
the first flush and thrill of the immortal life, 
we may then thank our Father that tears and 
loss and death pursued us; for we shall see how 
they drove us out of animal into spirit, out of 
low conditions into high, out of cloud into sun- 
shine. 

I cannot close more beautifully than by ask- 
ing you to stand with me by the side of the aged 
seer of Patmos, and, while he lifts the veil of 
his vision, to look with me on the outcome of 
earth-time struggle and sorrow, as he has pic- 
tured it in noble poetry: ‘After this I beheld, 
and lo! a great multitude, which no man could 
number, of all nations and kindred and people 
and tongues, stood before the throne, clothed 
with white robes, and palms in their hands; 
and cried with a loud voice, saying, Salvation 
to our God which sitteth upon the throne. An 
al! the angels stood round about the throne, and 
fell before the throne on their faces, and wor- 
shipped God, saying, Amen: Blessing and glory 
and wisdom and thanksgiving and honor and 
power and might be unto our God for ever and 
ever. Amen. And one of the elders answered, 
saying unto me, What are these that are ar- 
rayed in white robes, and whence came they? 
And I said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And 
he said unto me, These are they which came 
out of great tribulation. Therefore are they 
before the throne of God, and serve him day 
and night in his temple. They shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more; and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes.”—Reyv. 7: 
9-17. 
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REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 


We are pleased to announce that the BUSINESS, 
EDITORIAL and PRINTING-OFFICES of “THE COM- 
MONWEALTH” are now established in the new 
building, 

NO. 30 FRANKLIN STREET, 


CORNER OF HAWLEY STREET, NINE DOORS ON THE 
LEFT FROM WASHINGTON STREET, 

not far from our former office, where we shall be 

glad to welcome all our friends. 


A Perverted Nature. 

Possibly the most horrible revelations by a 
criminal that this community has known are 
those of Thomas W. Piper, the condemned mur- 
derer of the Mabel Young child, the present 
week, to his counsel. They are to the effect 
that without malice aforethought, or anger, or 
any provocation whatever, save an uncontrolla- 
ble desire to kill somebody, which he attributes 
to the use of whiskey and opium, he not only 
killed the little Sunday-school girl named above, 
contrary to his solemn statement thrice repeat- 
ed, but was the murderer of Bridget Landregan, 
a young woman of the Dorchester district, three 
or four years ago, on a dark Sunday evening; 
was the murderous assaulter of Mary Tyner, in 
a house on Oxford street, in this city, one night, 

a couple of years ago, and who miraculously 

survived her wounds; and also the assaulter, 

with the same intent, of a young girl, Minnie 

Sullivan, in Dennis street, in the Roxbury dis- 

trict, four years ago. He also confesses to acts 

of incendiarism; and, in a word, shows himself 
to have been one of the most heinous criminals 








cape punishment. The Landregan murder was 
indeed attributed to him, but he established an 


convict most dreads. 


ing. 


city for murder, and immediately after a citizen 
was struck down in one of our streets! 

What society needs for its protection is the 
certainty of punishment for heinous crime. Le‘ 
the murderer become a life prisoner, without a 
hope of pardon, and such a fate is worse than a 
score of gallows-deaths. The avenging, un- 
yielding, unforgiving decree which consigns him 
to a perpetual cell, will be a terror to criminals 
which cannot be equalled. All prison experi- 
ence proves that this is the punishment that the 
We have tested the old 
system long enough; itis only partially restrain- 
Let an enlightened and reasoning com- 
munity, as speedily as possibly, thoroughly try 
another, and that which we suggest; and we 
shall find, in our judgment, as much security 
for life and property as is possessed by other 
States that have advanced to this beneficent 


method of dealing with the worst criminals. 








The Centennial Exposition. 
Punctually to the day and the hour our firs 
great national exposition of industry and ar 


last. 
enthusiasm without limit. 


illuminations abounded. 
rain had made everything damp and disagree 


the thousands desirous of visiting the grounds 


the slippery streets, three miles in length, in 
straight line from the center of the city. Th 


Cadets, were the only visiting corps present 


lace. 
Hall were grand and successful. 
form, built against the side of the main buildin 


were seated. 


side, was the vast audience. The guests wer 


national airs of the world. The space was to 


only the brass instruments. 
was escorted from Memoria! Hall to his plac 


nies. 
were among those who sat near him. 


by the vast throng, which he acknowledged. 
nial Grand March, by Richard Wagner. 
enough to hear it well; and musicians wh 


and assert that itis sure to be popular. ‘Th 
prayer, by Bishop Matthew Simpson, of th 


except by a few. 
really stirred the whole assembly was th 


extended, which was repeated at the end of th 


hymn. The singing of the chorus was stron 


joy it. 


Georgia, set to music by Dudley Buck) rouse 
the assembly once more to enthusiasm. 
words are as fullows :— 


I. 
From this hundred-terraced height 
Sight more large with nobler light 
Ranges down yon towering years; 
Humbler smiles and lordlier tears 
Shine and fall, shine and fall, 
While old voices rise and call, 
Yonder where the to and fro 
Weltering of my Long-ago 
Moves about the moveless base 
Far below my resting-piace. 
Il. 
Mayflower, Mayflower, slowly hither flying, 
Trembling Westward o’er yon balking sea, 


Winds without But dear in vaia replying, 
Gray-lipp’d waves about thee shouted, crying 
No! It shall not be! 
lll. 

Jamestown, out of thee— 

Plymouth, thee—thee, Albany— 

Winter cries, Ye freeze; away! 

Fever cries, Ye burn; away! 

Hunger cries, Ye starve; away! 

Vengeance cries, Your graves shall st: y! 


Iv. ‘ 
Then old shapes and masks of things ; 
Framed like faiths or clothed like kings— 
Ghost ot Goods once fleshed and fair 
Grown foul Bads in alien air— 
War, and his most noisy lorda, 
Tongued with lithe and poisoned swords— 
Error, terror, rage and crime, 
Allin windy night of time 
Cried to me from land to sea, 
No! Thou shalt not be! 
v. 
Hark! 
Huguenots whispering yea in the dark! 
Puritans answering yea in the dark! 
Yea, like an arrow shot true to its mark, 


Foiled, still beginning, 
Soiled, but not sinning. 


Toil through the stertorous death of the night, 
Toil, when wild brother-wars new dark the light, 
Toil, and forgive, and kiss o’er, and replight. 


VI. 
Now praise to God’s oft- granted grace, 
Now praise to man’s undaunted !ace— 
Despite the land, despite the sea, 
I was; I am; and I shall be— 
How long, good angel, Oh how long? 
Sing me from heaven a man’s own song! 
vil. 
‘Long as thine art shall love true love, 
Long as thy science truth shall know, 
Long as thine eagle harms no dove, 
Long as thy law by law shall grow, 
Long as thy God is God above, 








alibi and escaped justice for the time. 

These revelations, when first published, were 
thought by many to be statements made fora 
contusing purpose, or to suggest insanity on the 
part of Piper; but investigation corroborates 
the probability of their being strictly true. As 
such, they show that there has long been har- 
bored in our midst one of the most depraved 
and reckless young men, under the guise of re- 
spectability and usefulness, ever known. As 
sexton of Rey. Mr. Pentecost’s church—in the 
beltry-tower of which little Mabel Young met 
her death by being struck on the head with a 
club—Piper was quite popular; his ways were 
pleasing and accommodating; and there was 
nothing visible of the ferocity of blood which 


A 


Thy brother every man below, 
So long, dear land of all my love, 
Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall glow !” 


Vill. 


O music, from this height of time my word un- 


fold; 


behold; 


Mid-heaven unroll thy chords as friendly flags 


unfurled, 
nd wave the world’s best lover's welcome to 
the world. 


In the course of this exercise occurred a no- 


table feature—the bass solo by Myron W. Whit- | appointments to make & have had I reckon with- 
ney. 
distance, and was marvellously clear, mellow 
and tuneful. The throng was held by the charm, | t 
and when it was concluded there was a grand | ushers & two or three clerks ever since the hour 
demonstration of approbation that would not 


His voice penetrated the air an immense 





It 
pl 


uffer the chorus to proceed until Mr. Whitney 
had repeated his splendid performance. 
conclusion of the cantata there was great ap- 


both called for and stood up to receive congrat- 


At the 


ause, and Mr. Buck and Mr. Whitney were 





. es ul 
It is not surprising that the community is ex- 


y palliative for the injured } 
The cry is now persis- 


boy murderer, is de- 
No doubt if, 


ess enlightened times Pomeroy, regardless of | to 


But, | of 
ag 


| ex 


Pomeroy had been de- os 


atest victim. We executed Pemberton in this | 


| Propriate upon this centennial occasion to bring 
tent and horribly hoarse for a more frequent use | together in Philadelphia for the popular inspec- 
iw, strip him of all these, | Of that ghastly instrument of justice, and the | {08 Specimens of our attainments in the indus- 

| trial and fine arts, and in literature, science and 
| philanthropy, as well as in the great business of 
agriculture and of commerce. 


and deficiercies of our achievements, and also 
| give emphatic expression to our earnest desire 


| people of the world have been invit 
| hither corresponding specimens of their skill to 


with our own. To this invitation th 


ations. 
Gen. Hawley next presented the exhibition to 


My Countrymen :—It has been thought ap- 


was opened at Philadelphia, on Wednesday 
The attendance was immense, and the 
The city was gaily 
dressed in bunting, and at night bonfires and 
Two prior days of 


able; but, early in the forenoon, the sun came 
out, and lifted the spirits of all, as it dried and 
beautified the city and country around. The 
public conveyances were inadequate to convey 


and long streams of humanity trudged along 


Boston military companies, the Lancers and 


and they, with Governor Rice and his staff, 
received an unbroken ovation from the popu- 


The initiatory exercises at the Memorial 
The orches- 
tra and chorus were seated on a raised plat- 


and facing the platform where the invited guests 
Between them, and on either 


seated in their assigned places in good time, 
and the orchestra entertained them with the 


vast for the best effects of orchestral music. 
The violins were not heard at the platform— 
President Grant 


on the platform not long after the hour 
assigned for the beginning of the ceremo- 
The Emperor and Empress of Brazil 
At his 
appearance an enthusiastic reception was given 


Immediately the orchestra begau the Centen- 
It 


gave much satisfaction to those who were near 


heard it rehearsed speak highly of its beauties 


Methodist church, was not heard, of course, 
The first exercise that 


singing of Whittier’s hymn (given on our first 
page) by the chorus of nine hundred singers. 
At the end of the first stanza there was a spon- 
taneous outburst of applause, hearty and widely 


and very distinct, and all were enabled to en- 
Mr. John Welsh’s speech, presenting 
the building to the United States Centennial 
Commission, was another inaudible effort; but 
the singing of the Cantata (by Sidney Lanier of 


Its 


Hearts within, Farewell dear England, sighing, 


Darts through the tyrannous heart of denial, 
Patience and labor and solemn-souled trial, 


view of specimens of the skill of all nations 

will afford to you unalloyed pleasure, as well as 

yield to you a valuable practical knowledge of 
so many of the remarkable results of the won- 
derful skill existing in enlightened communities. 

One hundred years ago our country was new 
and but partially settled. Our necessities have 
compelled us to chiefly spend our means and 
time in felling forests, subduing prairies, build- 
ing dwellings, factories, ships, docks, ware- 
houses, roads, canals, machinery, etc., etc. 
Most of our schools, churches and asylums have 
been established within an hundred years. Bur- 
thened by these great primal works of necessi- 
ty, which could not be delayed, we yet have done 
what this exhibition will show in the direction 
of rivalling older and more advaneed nations 
in law, medicine and theology, in science, lit- 
erature, philosophy and the fine arts. Whilst 
proud of what we have done, we regret that we 
have not done more. Our achievements have 
been great enough, however, to make it easy for 
our people to acknowledge superior merits wher- 
ever found. And now, fellow-citizens, I hope a 
careful examination of what is about to be ex- 
hibited to you will not only inspire you with a 
profound respect for the skill and taste of our 
friends trom other nations, but also satisfy you 
with the attainments made by our own people 
during the past one hundred years. I invoke 
your generous codperation with the worthy 
commissioners to secure a brilliant success to 
this international exhibition, ang to make the 
stay of our foreign visitors, to whom we extend 
a hearty welcome, both profitable and pleasant 
tothem. I declare the International Exhibition 
now open! 

At the conclusion of the President’s address 
the procession of invited guests, foreign com- 
missioners and others, accompanied by Presi- 
dent Grant, General Hawley and Director-Gen- 
eral Goshorn, passed into the main building, 
and thence to Machinery Hall, where the Pres- 
ident, under the direction of Mr. Corliss, the 
builder, put in motion the great engine, thus 
starting all the machinery in that building. 
This closed the formal ceremonies of the day. 

The President subsequently held a reception 


in the judges’ building, and in the evening was 


t 
t 


. 
’ 
a 


e 


. 
’ 


residence. The Massachusetts building was 
dedicated to the use of the sons and daughters 
of the State soon after the formal opening ex- 


g 
committed it to the State Commissioners. 
e 


t which Massachusetts can take especial pride. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


e 


corded :— 
I think very well of Mr. Tilden. 


I judge. 


a President should be a politic man. 


o | bis honesty and his desire to do right. 


the emergency. 
e 


e | ing the war. 


locality. 
strong and has a head of his own. 
e 


discretion and sound, patriotic policy. 
well of Mr. Conkling. 
him. 
Blaine. 


e | with what nowadays are called rings. 


8 enough for the times. 


all unsettled. Grant has unsettled it. 
man of strong will. 


of a man. 
purpose than Lincoln. 


d| Mr. Washburne. 


ably. 


man. 
‘sa deuce of a time.” 


been given to the press. 


and reasonable. 


dented. 


warrants of extradition from our government, 
and we have also had returned to us for trial 
not a few criminals whose transgressions have 
come within the provisions of the treaty, thus 
showing conclusively that the position so unex- 
pectedly and unfairly assumed by Great Britain 


right, but of some sudden whim or fancy, pos- 
sibly suggested by parties in England who have 
become involved in the custom frauds of Law- 
rence, and who now seek to screen their guilty 
persona from just punishment behind the flimsy 
pretext that an act of Parliament can supersede 
and overshadow a treaty hitherto considered 
binding alike upon both parties. Secretary Fish 
in conclusion politely, but decidedly, informs 
the English authorities that upon the final solu- 
tion of this problem depends the contiauance of 
the extradition article of the treaty of 1842, and 
asserts that ‘‘we cannot recognize the right of 
any other power to change, at its pleasure and 
without the assent of the United States, the terms 
and conditions of an executory argument in a 
treaty solemnly ratified between the United States 
and that power.” Of course, we must recognize 
the right of England to construe and enforce her 
own statutes, but if she believes that under the 
act of Parliament in question she is authorized 
to place such a new condition upon the enforce- 











binding force. 


ConFEssIONS OF A Democratic OFFICE- 
HOLDER.—The following is so very rich that it 





n our journal :— 

Wasuineton, D. C., Dee. 15, 1875. 
Dear :—I have been trying ever since 
my election to write to you, but have been be- 
seigued from light in the morning until one or 
two at night. I had about one hundred & thirt 


1 





out exageration three thousand applications be- 





of my election in my office, & it is now five 
O'clock in the morning that I have gotten up to 
write to you. In regard to 
save a place for him, but the members are so 
clamorous for their constituents that so fur it 
has been impossible to do so, my force after 
christmas will be increased & then I wil} be able 
to do something for him & I will stick him in. 
Fay [Fitzhugh’s son] arrived on Saturday morn- 
ing all safe I set him to work on Monday at a 
$2,100 place & he is the most delighted fellow 
you ever saw. 

I wish you could be here with me do try & come 
on, the Govnt furnishes me with a fine turn- 
out & spanking pair of Horses & before & after 





1 





: That we may 
thoroughly appreciate the excellences 


cultivate the friendship of our fellow-members 
the great family of nations, the enlightened 
ricultural, commercial and manufacturing 
ed to send 


hibit on equal terms in friendly competition 
ey have 
we ren- 
The beauty and 
this day be sub- 
managers of 
We are glad to know that a 











friday, we will have a big time—come back on 


& twenty five dollars tomorrow which you can 
draw back for on the Ist Jan, I got your tele- 
gram telling me to draw for two hundred if 
needed, but tried to do without any, & may not 
have to draw tomorrow, but ail of our members 
are like myself tight up on the first mo & I hate 
to ask them, J W come on christmas for a few 
days & we will have a glorious time. 


members & Senators than any man in Washing- 
ton, 
than old Grant, I cannot put my foot on the 


the house session & recess I have exclusive use 
of them, my coachman comes down every morn- 
ing for us, that is Fay & myself and after driv- 
ing round to my breakfast take me to my office, 
come on & I will give you & a good time. 
Congress is invited over to the Centennial on 











Sunday, I may draw on you for one hundred 


I have more invitations to frolicks with the 


I am a biger man now with the members 





magnificently entertained at George W. Childs’ 


ercises, Hon. George B. Loring gracefully ten- 
dering it to Gov. Rice, who in turn eloquently 
The 
Cadets partook of a lunch therein, and the Lan- 
cers were reviewed from the verandah by Gov. 
Rice and staff. The whole occasion was one in 


Mr. ADAMS ON THE PRESIDENTIAL CaNDI- 
paTes.—Our eminent and usually discreet fel- 
low-citizen, Charles Francis Adams, lately sub- 
mitted himself to an interviewer for the press, 
and what he said about public men is thus re- 


He has the 
confidence of his party and has done good work, 
{ do not regard him as a very broad 
man, but I believe him to be a politic man, and 
If he 
should be nominated I should feel confidence in 
I should 
say Mr. Seymour is too fluctuating a man for 
I never had much confidence 
in him after his going down to New York dur- 
I doubt if Mr. Hendricks would 
have much strength here or outside of his own 
I think well of Mr. Blaine, who is 
He would 
have the advantage of good counsellors, and, if 
elected, would doubtless see the necessity of 
I think 
I was in Congress with 
He would not be as independent as Mr. 
I think he would act more in concert 
He has 
many fine qualities, but is not independent 
You see the country is 
Iregard 
Mr. Washburne as a man of native talent—a 
He certainly did make 
General Grant, but he is a very different kind 
He is firmer and more settled in 
Iam not intimate with 
I met him perhaps two or 
three times in Paris, and was in Congress with 
him some fifteen years ago; so that I know of 
him tolerably well, and regard him very favor- 


Mr. Adams’ remark about Mr. Lincoln indi- 
cates again that he thought him not much of a 
He thinks the next President will have 


Tue Extrapition Treaty with ENGLAND. 
Secretary Fish’s letter to Lord Derby, of 
March last, upon the Winslow question, has 
He gives weighty 
precedents to prove that our claim for the extra- 
dition of the forgers now held in London is just 
He demonstrates the course of 
Great Britain, in demanding that an act of Par- 
liament shall outweigh a solemn treaty with a 
foreign power, to be unreasonable and unprece- 
Since 1870, when the parliamentary 
enactment in question went into effect, Great 
Britain has obtained no fewer than thirteen 


is the result, not of a long-settled conviction of 


sides men, women and children pulling & jurk- | °F less, ree 
ng me every time I would put my head out of| taxes of our citizens annually are intended for 
he door of my office. I have had to keep two/ the educational, moral and sanitary benefit of 
the scholars; but it does not require a very ex- 
travagant stretch of the imagination to fancy 
I tried to/ that M. P. C. entertains an entirely different 
view of the matter. 


any thing turther in regard to it other than that 
he is in error in supposing that I have ‘‘rushed | amining the Arkansas Valley for the purpose of | 
forward without much thought” in the matter, | finding the best place to secure a home and | 
farm in a rich, healthful, agricultural country, 
to it for years, and that tvo in consultation with | where land is cheap, winters mild, markets good, 
teachers and committees—the views of many of | and where schools and churches are established 
them harmonizing with my own; and if he has | and well sustained; and have found all these ad- | 
occupied either of those positions he must know | vantages and more in the Arkansas Valley, be- 
how tenable my position is, and he exhibits | tween Hutchinson and Larned, Kansas. Larned, 
great good sense in the caution with which he | the capital of Pawnee county, was laid out about 
attacks it. M. P.C. bears me no ill-will, and I | two years ago, on the north bank of the Arkan- 
For | sas river, where it receives Pawnee creek, di- 
his commiseration I tender him my profound rectly on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
thanks, trusting that it is sufficiently bountiful railway, about three hundred miles west from 
to compass not only a “‘poor Jitile fellow,” but | Atchison. It now has a population of one thou- 
sand six hundred, which is rapidly increasing ; 
not less than thirty houses are now building, 
including two large stone-blocks and a fine 
school-house. 
saloon in the county; public worship and Sab- 
bath-schools are well attended. The Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist and Baptists are building com- 


for I can assure him that I have given thought 


most heartily reciprocate his kind teelings. 


one comprising a good round tenth of a ton. 


floor of the Hall but that they make a break for 
me & sometimes a dozen beging at me at once 
for places for some friend, I scarcely ever git 
out of the office to go onthe floor of the House, 
I have under me the Folding rooms, Document 
rooms, File rooms all committee rooms, all em- 
ployees in the South wing of building & entire 
south wing of capital, I have a Supt & assist- 
ant in each department and about a dozen book 
keepers besides my Office clerk, & we do things 
up in stile, [have a boy to take my hat & coat 
or I can’t turn around without some one at my 
beck & call & when I get all my new appoint- 
ments broken in, I shall have a nice time. * * * 
I am making up a party already to come on 
to Texas on the adjourmt, S. S. Cox to head it, 
he is the warmest friend of mine vou ever saw, 
also the New Speaker Mr. Kerr, Fay & myself 
spent the evening with Mr. & Mrs. Kerr last 
eveng, I am a great favorate of hers Mrs. Coxs 
& Mrs. Senator Gordon—quite a contrast here 
& Austin, I can’t turn for friends here. I have 
now fifty letters from my Southern friends all 
parts of the South congratulating me, thus wags 
the world, let a man be prosperous & every man 
is his friend, must close, tell I will look out 
for him, & if [cannot make a place myself, I can 
get him in some of the Departmts atter Christ- 
mas, write soon to Your Devoted Friend 

L. H. Firzuvuau. 





Cart. James Mucrorp, THE MARBLEHEAD 
Nava Hero.— Wednesday next, the 17th inst., 
is the one-hundredth anniversary of one of the 
most brilliant exploits of the revolutionary epoch, 
and is to be appropriately commemorated by the 
Marblehead peuple in dedicating a monument 
to its hero. Capt. Mugford, aged twenty-seven 
years, a native of Salem, but a resident of Mar- 
blehead from his childhood, was impressed on 
board the British frigate “Lively,” then at an- 
chor in Marblehead harbor, and transferred to 
a British sloop-of-war, then at the mouth of the 
harbor. Mrs. Mugford, feeling indignant at the 
British, wert on beard of the frigate to request 
the release of her husband. The captain, a 
man of honor, promised his release, and imme- 
diately dispatched an order that he should be 
restored to his family, which was done. Mug- 
ford had been on board long enough to hear the 
crew talking about a powder-ship that was daily 
expected, to supply the British fleet then in 
Nantasket roads. The idea of its presence 
filled his breast to prompt and energetic action. 
Considering that the continental army was scan- 
tily supplied, and that the British were anx- 
iously waiting the arrival of their powder-ship 
with implements of war, he applied to Gen- 
eral Ward for the command of the continental 
cruiser, the ‘‘Franklin,” of four guns and fifty 
tons. After much importunity on his part he 
was apppointed to command her, and, with 
twenty-one on board all told, Mugford sailed. 
He was not long at sea when the *‘Hope,” a 
ship of three hundred and fifty tons, six guns 
and seventeen men, hove in sight. Mugford 
resolved to attack her, notwithstanding the Eng- 
lish Commodore Banks, with his fleet, lay a few 
miles off, and in sight. He accordingly bore 
down on the English ship and boarded her. 
While he was engaged in taking possession of 
his prize the captain of the ‘‘Hope” ordered his 
men to cut the top-sail halyards and ties, with 
a view to impede the sailing of the ship, and 
thereby give the boats of the squadron time to 
come up. Mugford, sensible of the danger he 
was in, threatened the captain and all on board 
with immediate death should the order be exe- 
cuted, and by his resolute manner and vocifera- 
tion terrified them so much as to make them 
desist from their design. Capt. Mugford, with 
his prize, arrived safe in Boston harbor. Her 
cargo consisted of one thousand five hundred 
barrels of powder, one thousan] carbines, trav- 
elling carriages for cannon, and a most complete 
assortment of artillery implements and pioneer 
tools. As soon as Mugford saw his prize safe 
in port he again put to sea. The tide making 
against him, he anchored. At daybreak, next 
day, thirteen launches were perceived rowing 
towards him from the English fleet. Mugford 
was prepared for action before they came along- 
side, and sunk five of them. The crew of those 
that remained attempted to board, but in so 
doing many of them had their hands and fin- 
gers cut off, as they laid them over the gunwale 
of the American schooner. The brave Mug- 
ford, while making a blow with his cutlass at 
the men in a launch, received a mortal shot- 
wound in the breast from an officer in the 
launch. He called to his Lieutenant and said, 
in words that bespoke the greatness of his soul: 
‘*T am a dead man; do not give up the vessel; 
you will be able to beat them; if not, cut the 
cable and run on shore!” In a few minutes 
after he expired. The Lieutenant run_ the 
scliooner on shore, and the launches made off. 
The English lost seventy men in this engage- 
ment. Capt. Mugford was the only victim on 
the American side. His body was taken to 
Marblehead and buried with great state. After 
a hundred years a monument is to go up over 
his honorable ashes. There will be a grand 
turn-out of the different organizations in town. 
The exercises will be held in the Unitarian 
church, and will consist of prayer, the reading 
of odes written for the occasion by Rev. John 
W. Chadwick and Miss Marcia M. Selman, an 
oration by Hon. George B. Loring, an histori- 
cal description of the engagement in which 
Mugford was killed, and the singing of appro- 
priate hymns by the Marblehead Musical Asso- 
ciation. The Commonwealth will be repre- 
sented by the presence of Governor Rice and 
his official staff. Large numbers of descend- 
ents of Marblehead people will also attend. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
School Vacations Again. 
Epiror COMMONWEALTH :—Inasmuch as your 
correspondent, ‘‘M. P. C,” has not even under- 
taken to controvert a single position assumed 
by me on the 22c€ of April, but admits that 
‘there never was a truer word spoken,” and 
‘conceded heartily,” and ‘‘shouldn’t object at 
all,” it would be striking at nothing, literally 
beating the air, to follow him. It is true he has 
introduced new matter, and answered and re- 
refuted it, probably to his own satisfaction, cer- 
tainly to mine. Let me instance a case: M. 
P. C. says he is utterly at loss to imagine why 


ment of the treaty as is proposed, then our gov- | these extended vacations should be “‘laid at the} a consciousness of being forsaken of God, 
ernment will be forced in ‘self-defence to con- | door of the teachers,” leaving it to be inferred | ‘faith” is a failure; and without faith Chris- 
sider the extradition clause abrogated and of no | that I had charged to that effect; but he must tianity is a failure. It was thus strangled in its 
be gifted with more than second sight to dis-| birth! 
cover anything of the sort in any remarks of | structure collapses like the rent balloon. 
mine; on the contrary, it is more fair to infer | «fgith” in one’s idea of the unknown is a funda- 
hat I think they rather deprecate them, so far| mental factor in Christianity; its motive power. | church (corner of Tenth and Locust streets) | of the 
business man, the Life Insurance it contains is 


t 
the well-being of their pupils. 


mu 
pied by daily vocations, yet I will avail myself | ¢ 





Ilis ‘‘enquire” all through | g 
8 wide-open to criticism; but as it is so entire- 
y free from objection it is unnecessary to say 


SEXAGENARIAN. 





Religion and Rev. Mr. Savage. 
This innate, binding sense alone, 
And which rebinds us all by love, 
What ought or ought not to be done— 





No one can from this Law be free; - 
It is in all, for all, the same; 

Human responsibility 
And pure Religion is the name. 


on Christianity I had no design of offering any- 
discourses which appear in your paper from 
week to week. I have read them all with a 
good deal of interest, increasing as they have 
done my hope for humanity while I see 
Christian pulpits filled by a class of ministers, 
comparatively young, who “ quit themselves 
like men,” and ‘are strong.” They are in- 
telligent, progressive and liberal; and I re- 
joice to see that their number is increasing 
every day. The vast preponderance of good- 
ness and truthfulness manifest in these dis- 
courses have added to the interest I feel in the 
weekly visits of the Commonwealth — and, in 
saying this, I am speaking for a large per- 
centage of your readers, [ think. And for my- 
self, I can truly say that I am not annoyed by 
criticism, not in tie least. May be you have a 
better thought than mine. Express it! If I 
understand Mr. Savage’s criticism, it amounts 
to this, namely, that this term, ** religion,” 
legitimately signifies something more than hu- 
man responsibility fulfilled in all the love rela- 
tions! But how this is, or can be, he has 
not shown; and for the reason that this is an 
assumption of the Christian ‘‘faith” that never 
was and never can be proved. “Religion,” says 
my critic, ‘‘necessitates a God,” and he should 
have said gods! And why did he not give the 
exact historical truth on this subject and say 
that this word religion was originated by the 
heathen, for designating faith in the heathen 
gods, ages before Jesus was born? There is no 
evidence that Jesus himself ever heard of this 


the apostles, after his death, to signify Judaism 


human duty (James 1:27). According to the 
Christian theory advocated by my critic hu- 


none to this day! 


the logic of events. 


very small fraction the human family. 


ished” by Christianity ? 


with his religious ideal of love to God and man.’ 


nized, the whole ground of morals! 


stated before, and here I prove it! Jesus says 


of the kind expressed in the above language. 


ing else! 


more than he loves his own lifed 
tianity ! 


rights. 


ed his genius. 


versal and indestructible sense of obligation 


dered the destruction of his enemies: 


reign over them, bring hither and slay them 
before me. (Luke 19: 27.) 

And thus, while he taught his disciples for- 
giveness of enemies, he threatens his own en- 
emies with everlasting hell torments. (Math. 
25:41.) And Mr. Savage, I am sure, would 
pronounce any man a veritable fanatic who 
should rise up in the Church of the Unity, next 
Sunday, and declare, as Jesus did (Luke 10: 18), 
that he had that day seen the devil, falling like 
lightning from heaven! It requires a fanatic’s 
eyes to see such a sight as that! 
those two thousand hogs, of which Jesus is said 
to have made mediums by sending a legion of 
devils into them. (Mark5: 13.) And yet there 
is not a particle of evidence to prove that this 
same Jesus ever,had the most distant idea of 
sustaining the relation to humanity with which 
credulity and faith have invested him! 

The planets in the heavens all fulfill the re- 
lation they each sustain to one another. And 
when man does the same he fulfills the highest 
form of religion; and this, too, without ‘‘faith” 
in anything purely ‘‘historical,” or any trust in 
invisibles real or imaginary. This is the issue. 
And now, if the good pastor shall condescend 
to nuiice this humble effort, I respectfully re- 
quest him to have the kindness to answer these 


“faith” in the ‘‘historical” can have any au- 
thority over my conscience? How does it ap- 
pear that one theory of ‘faith” in the unknown 
can have any authority above Judaism, Bud- 
dhism, or Spiritualism? And has there been any 
element added, as a constitutional factor, to hu- 
manity by what Jesus taught? And more than 
all, it is not proved, nor provable, that Jesus 
died on the cross; and if he did die tiere, then 
it is certain that he died in utter despair! 

When the last words from dying lips declares 

















Without this faith the whole super-| 
This 


In thy large signals all men’s hearts man’s heart would be unpardonable not to place it on record as they regard the discipline of the schools and | Andif its germ and founder failed in his ‘‘faith,”’ | will be open during the international exhibition 
then is Christianity a failure, and cannot be ab- | as a free resort for all the friends of the liberal 
Though I do not ‘‘belong to a class with too solutely essential for the highest good of the Christian faith, and a center for the diffusion of | 
ch time upon its hands,” being fully occu- | race, 


Indeed, this is manifestly obvious from | 
he fact that Christianity is now, as it always | 


Y | of this opportunity to say that I have always | was, nothing more nor less than what it is made Meionaon, in this city, on Wednesday of anni- | 
supposed that the two millions of dollars, more | by the credulity and ‘‘faith” of those who coa- | 
disbursed for school purposes from the | fide in its dogmas. 


LaRoy SuNpDERLAND. 
Quincy, Mass. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





From the Arkansas Valley. 

PECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

LarNepb, Kansas, April 26, 1876. 
LARNED. 

During the last three months [ have been ex- 
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Society is good ; only one liquor- 





This 1s the higher Law above. 








MAY 13, 1876. 


term; and it is only used a few times by two of 


(Acts 25: 6), Superstition (Col. 2:18), and 


manity, for uatold ages, had no true religion! 
And by far the largest portion of the race have 
Nor, indeed, will a majority 
of the race ever have any, for such is manifestly 
The past eighteen hundred 
and seventy-six years show plainly enough 
that Christianity will never victimize beyond a 


How does it appear that there ever was any 
“antagonism” between morals and this human 
responsibility which this pastor says Jesus ‘‘abol- 
This is an assumption 
unproved and unprovable! But, says our friend, 
‘Jesus was the first religious founder who ab- 
solutely covered the whole ground of morals 


But it is not true that ‘‘Jesus covered,” recog- 
This I 


“If any come to me and hate not his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, 
and sisters, and his own life also, he cannot be 
my disciple.” (Luke 14: 26.) My critic thinks 
that I can but know that Jesus meant nothing 


Indeed, my friend, Jesus mean this, and noth- 
This was the drift of his teaching. 
His yoke must be borne (Matthew 11:39); anda 
husband must love Jesus more than his wife; 
and the wife must love him more than her hus- 
band! Nay, a Christian is ong, that loves Jesus 
That is Chris- 
Jesus had no just conception of a true 
manhood, freedom, and absolute equality in 
To the true estimate of humanity no 
one of the race had arrived when Jesus dispiay- 


The point I make here is this: That Jesus 
put his claim above the relations of life, and 
thus ignored the source and authority for virtue. 
The religion of humanity is in that obligation 
that binds us to the fulfillment of these rela- 
tions which Jesus thus ignored. And what can 
a ‘historic faith” in a dead man be in compari- 
son with this innate, living, ever-present, uni- 


which binds all men to the fulfillnvent of the re- 
lations of life? And, moreover, Jesus ignored 
morals and human responsibility when he or- 
“But 
those mine enemies that would not that I should 


And so of 


questions: How can you prove that another's | 


remember. 
by such advocacy. 


apd squares, coins, and other articles. 
new tree is fifteen years old, fifteen feet high, 
and five inches in diameter. 


and kindred associations will be held at the col- 
lege of physicians in Philadelphia for three 
days, commencing on the 31 inst. Papers will — 
be read by Elisha Harris, John H. Packard, | poses. 











modious church edifices. There is a weekly | 
newspaper here, and another starting. 
THE PAWNEE VALLEY, 


Epiror Commonweatta:—In my remarks Which is about a hundred miles long from the | takes place at Saratoga in September. 


northwest, joins the Arkansas here, and, like 


thing like a criticism of the excellent religious the Walnut Valley, is several miles wide, and | 


has considerable timber, though not enough for 
| fuel and building. In this valley | saw several 
large herds of cattle and fine flocks of sheep; 
one numbering over two thousand, and all doing 
very well without any grain. This valley, like 
the Arkansas, is underlaid with coarse sand and 
gravel, through which flows pure water near the 
surface, at least the width of the valley, thus 
supplying vegetation with sufficient moisture tu 
insure good crops in the dryest seasons. There 
are not exceeding fifty well-improved farms in 
the county, owiny to its recent settlement; but 
there are over a thousand farms partially im- 
proved, and almost every one has some winter 
wheat all growing beautifully; the average yield 
of this crop in the county last year was twenty- 
five bushels to the acre. Oats, barley, rye and 
corn all yield well, especially in the valleys. 
Potatoes, both Irish and sweet, onions, toma- 
toes, pumpkins, squashes, melons, and all kinds 
of vegetables, yield very large crops. 
FRUIT-GROWLNG. 

This industry has not been extensively tested 
yet, but the soil and climate seem to be well 
adapted to growing apples, pears, plums, cher- 
ries, and all smailer fruits, and especially for 
peaches and grapes. Wild-plums, and grapes 
of large size and excellent quality, are found in 
great abundance along the Arkansas, Pawnee, 
and their affluents, both ripening in July and 
August. Several gentlemen are giving their at- 
tention to fruit-culture; and with farmers they 
will all, doubtless, be well rewarded for their 
labor, as there will always be a good market for 
the farm, garden and orchard products of this 
region, at home, to the emigrants, until the 
country is all settled, and even now the demand 
for these articles in the great non-producing 
mining and stock-raising regions of Colorado 
and New Mexico insures a ready market and 
good prices, since the completion of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé railway to Pueblo, 
Colorado, and. the extension of the Denver and 
Rio Grande, south from there to El Moro, near 
the northern border of New Mexico, and within 
ninety miles of the great San Juan mines. 

HEALTHFULNESS. 

The healthfulness of Larned and vicinity is 
indicated by the fact that when the sons and 
daughters of Adam came up to settle Larned 
five physicians came with them, but four of the 
five departed during the first year, and the re- 
maining one had to combine merchandizing with 
his practice in order to iive. This gentleman, 
who has a good reputation, tells me that his 
practice has not required the use of more than 
half an ounce of quinine during the last year; 
and he is the only physician in the county. 
During the last three months ninety-seven thou- 
sand eight hundred acres of land have been en- 
tered at the United States land-office at Larned, 
and the business is increasing daily. There is 
no government land now nearer than fifteen 
miles of Larned, on the north side of the river, 
but there is yet some railroad land within a few 
miles, which can be bought for from four to 
eight dollars per acre for cash, or on eleven 
years’ credit. 

FURTHER INFORMATION. 

In a brief newspaper letter it is impossible to 
give all the particulars that persons desire to 
know in regard to a new country; hence for 
full detailed information concerning this region, 
I would say address Hon. S. 8. Dickenson, 
Larned, Kansas, as he has been in Kansas fif- 
teen years, and in Larned since its first settle- 
ment, and is well informed. EXAMINER. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

When are you going to the centennial ? 

Henry D. Hyde and J. Felt Osgood are the 
epublican national delegates from the third 
district of this State. 

Barnum has been elected Senator from Con- 
neticut—absolutely purchased away from Eng- 
lish, who had the promise of it. 

Major Gen. Butler has issued a farewell order 
to the Massachusetts militia, the old organiza- 
tion of which has come to an end. 

The Warren street chapel May festival, on 
Wednesday last, was a very pleasing recurrence 
of a long-established annual enjoyment. 

It has been agreed by both sides that Bowen 
shall tell the ‘‘bottom facts” in the presence of 
Rev. Dr. Taylor of the Brooklyn Tabernacle 
and Mr. Beecher. 

We are indebted to Gen. Henry B. Peirce, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, for the gen- 
eral laws and resolves passed by the recent Leg- 
islature—issued with unusual promptness. 

The members of the Massachusetts Press As- 
sociation will leave for their excursion to Phil- 
adelphia on the first day of June. No other 
point of interest will be included in this year’s 
trip. 

The centennial Fourth of July in Boston is 
now likely to be of the same general character 
as many of its predecessors, instead of being 
made an exceptional huliday, as was promised 
last year. : 

The Supreme Court has decreed the right of 
sale to the majority of the proprietors ot the Old 
South church. So the historic edifice will soon 

disappear, and the costly bauble on the Back- 
| Bay alone continue the name. 





Next to the Governor of Pennsylvania, Gov- 
ernor Rice, with his brilliant staff and his yaily- 
uniformed escort of horse and fvot soldiers, 
was the most striking figure of the pageant of 


| the centennial exposition opening. 


Gen. Grant’s centennial address is his longest 
spoken one, and, as the Worcester Spy says, 
certainly not inferior to that of Gen. Hawley, 
who is a much more practised speaker and has 
more of the oratorical temperament. 

Rev. Dr. S. T. Martin, at Charlotte, N. C., 
proclaims slavery a divine institution, speaks of 
the government as the miserable trash of Yan- 
keedom, and predicts a not far-distant day when 
the stars-and-bars will float proudly over the 


} 





sunny South! 


| 
| 


The vestry of the Philadelphia Unitarian | 


| 





| 
Tae j 
their principles. 
The eight-hour league holds its session at the | 


versary week. The call says that when the cap- | 


We should judge that the Bristow Club of) Co., the boys’ clothie 
| this city, as well as their evening newspaper or- | Jast Sunday morning, which damaged their 
| gan, were run by tyros in politics, for more in- 
| judicious remarks and editorials than those late- | bringing orde 
ly emanating from these sources we scarce can | 


The best of causes would be ruined | 


t 


endent and joint committee on the Common 
The 


A conference of the American social science | 


| stock considerably. They are, however, rapidly 
open in good condition. 


2 : Brine & Co. will be pleased to hear that they 
A centennial elm having been planted on the | pave reéntered their former store 

| ’ 

site of the old elm on the Common, a metallic | 
box has been placed thereunder containing a 


of ready-made clothing tor men, boys and chil- 
paper with the names {of the Mayor, superin- 


dren. 


ceived from their foreign correspondents an 
| order sent out a few months since for a com- 
plete set of white ware for the use of the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital. 
the seal of the hospital upon it, and all are sub- 
stantial and well adapted for their varied pur- 











Edward C. Mann, Dorman B. Eaton, Lorin 
Blodgett, Thomas C. Archer of England, ard 
others. The general meeting of the association 


The Sunday Herald, which is just now on the 
1igh horse of political and civil-service reform, 
has its chief editorial writing done by a man 
who exacted ten thousand dollars from the Hart- 
ford and Erie Railroad for fictitious lobby-ser- 
vices!’ Knowing how such things are done, he 
is eloquent even against those who have no 
thought of following his corrupt example. 

Pastors and delegates from the evangelical 
churches in Boston helda meeting Monday even- 
ing to discuss the matter of inviting Moody and 
Sankey to Boston. 
siastic vote w 


A unanimous and enthu- 
as passed in favor of it, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to make 
rangements, 


the necessary ar- 
A building will be temporarily 
constructed for their 


accommodation, holding six 
thousand peop le. 


The ancient custom was observed on Good 
Friday, at St. Bartholomew-the-Great, West 
Smithfield, London, of thr swing down twenty- 
one sixpences on a stone in the churchyard, 
parish pick them 
up. The money is said to be the gift of a lady 
who was buried there, but the bequest is so an- 
cient that no will can be traced 


where the old women of the 


, and even the 
exact place of her grave is not known. The 
custom is, however, well handed down by tra- 
dition, many people assembling each year to 
witness the ceremony. 

One of the worst of the extortion cases re- 
cently exposed is that of Miss Sweet, the ( ‘hicago 
Pension Agent, who testified before the civil 
service commission, and produced receipts to 
show, that she had paid some $3000 to David 
Blakely, former Agent, and B. H. 
Campbell, United States Marshal at Chicago, 
who is General Babcock’s father-in-law, in con- 
sideration of receiving and hol ling her ottice, 
and that payments she has made to these and 
other parties, with her office expenses, have _ex- 
ceeded the salary by $2000! 


Pension 


Secretary Bristow has written to a Massachu- 
setts friend: ‘I have not sought, nor van I eon- 
sent to seek by any means, my own advance- 
ment; nor am I willing to do any act, or take 
any step, to place myself before the public as a 
candidate for office. [am quite content to dis- 
charge as well as [ can the duties of the office 
which [ now hold.” ‘**Expressions of confidence 
and support from citizens of Massachusetts are 
peculiarly grateful to me, because they come 
from an enlightened and patriotic community 
upon which ! have no claims, personal or offi- 
cial.” 

One of the present questions waitin the so- 
lution of political economists is whether silver 
and gold are to depreciate in value, or real-es- 
tate and all other real property appreciate. 
From the great annual product of silver, and 
the not proportionate consumption for use and 
ornament and in the arts, the recent demonetiza- 
tion of this metal in Germany, and the enor- 
mous supply in the East, whither it has gravi- 
tated in past centuries, and where it has now 
become a drug, it woul) seem that its value as 
a precious metal has culminated. ‘The time has 
arrived for it no longer as acirculating medium 
to be established as legal-tenler, saving to a 
very limited extent. 

Some of the “independent” journals have 
lately been quite sympathetic with Gen. Cus ter 
who was sent to his regiment by President Grant, 
and very severe on the President’s action, think- 
ing it was because Custer testified azainst Bel- 
knap. But it proves, as usual, a case of sym- 
pathy wasted. Custer absented himself without 
leave for two months from his post; both Secre- 
tary Taft and Gen. Sherman approved the order, 
and think Custer’s charges should have been 
presented to a military court; Custer himself is 
to be tried on a charge of falsehood in his testi- 
mony before the Congressional committee; his 
regiment was ready to move oa an expedition, 
and, not being at his post, It went without him. 
Custer is a sensationalist, and what his red neck- 
tie was during the war his brilliant imagination 
is now—‘‘stunning” to the independent journal- 
ists. 


The Boston correspondent of the London [n- 
quirer, the English Unitarian organ, writes as 
follows :— 


“T will mention a series of sermons by the 
Rev. M. J. Savage on “The Religion of Evolu- 


tion.” Mr. Savage is now settled over Mr. Hep- 
worth’s old society, and came tons feon the Or- 
thodox about the time Mr. tb-pworch went over 
tothem. ‘This course of sermons has attracted 


public attention, and draws large audiences of 
thoughtful people. They are preached on sue- 
cessive Sunday forenoons, and appear in the 
Commonwealth of the next Saturday. ‘These 
sermons of Mr. Savage aim to give an exposi- 
tion of religion in the light of the most advane- 
ed science. ‘They are marked for their candor 
and breadth of treatment, a love of truth for 
the truth’s sake, and a full recognition of the 
achievements made by modern investigation. 
He is both a brave and reverent thinker. His 
mind is clear, and he states his thought with 

logical force, and has a strong intellectual grip. 

His sermons are free alike from dogmatism and 

clap-trap, though pervaded by earnest and posi- 

tive religious convictions. This course of ten 

sermons will be a valuable contribution towards 

the adjustment between faith and the new knowl- 

edge. The demand for the printed copies has 

outstript the supply, and it is hoped that Mr. 

Savage will put them into abook. The Church 

of the Unity, under his ministrations, has taken 

a new start. The pews are rented, the Sunday- 

school is flourishing, and Mr. Savage has a large 

Bible-class every Sunday. His ministry in Bos- 

ton promises to be eminently successful.” 








BUSINESS NOTES, 

Ditson & Co. publish a new Sunday-School 
Song-book this week, which will be good news 
to many. 

Chandler & Co. are making special bargains 
in hosiery and underwear, giving some of the 
nicest lines of goods at prices much below their 
real value. We suggest a perusal of the details 
of their announcement. 








Shepard, Norwell & Co., having purchase & 
recent bankrupt stock of silks and velvets, a 
offering it at a great reduction in cost. It i 
grand chance for ladies to lay in the goods 


a 
or 
next fall, if not needed this season. 


In these pressing times, when the largest 


amount of protection for the smallest consider- 
ation is wanted, remember the accident policy 


Travelers Insurance Co. To an active 
very yaluable. 

Whenever there is a bank robbery the sape~ 
rior merits of Herring's safes come out steong- 
ly. They are then recognized as the champion. 
It is well for business men, bank officers, and 
others, to remember the fact in times of quiet 


italist-classes fail to furnish even five or six | and comparative security. 
hours work per day, they lose the right to de- 
| mand ten or twelve hours. 


Parties in want of straw carpets will find in 


sey the imported Canton goods, just received by 
The principal guest, not officially connected | * 
} with the centennial exhibition, the emperor of | of value, in extra he 
| Brazil, was one of the least conspicuous. His! selected grass. These straw carpets are admi- 
| ticket of admission was inscribed simply ‘*Pedro | rable for summe 
| d’Alcantara,” he was attired as plainly as any | clean and neat. 
gentleman present, and he modestly took a back | 
| seat. 


Torrey, Bright & Capen, from China, an article 


avy qualities, made from 
r parlors and chambers—cool, 


We are sorry to record that those enterpris- 
ng business men, Messrs. Philipps, Schuman & 
r3, were troubled by a fire 


r out of chaos, and will soon re, 


Many old friends and patrons of George R. 


365 Washing- 
on street, and will to-day open a choice stock 


That satisfaction will be secured by deal- 
ng with them we need not assure our readers. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton have just re- 
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Learnard, Hartley & Co., old and soundly-es- 
tablished carpet-dealers, do not mean to be out- 
sold even by possessors of bankrupt-stocks and 
job-lots. Their entire lines of carpetings, pa- 
per-hangings, window-shades and draperies, all 
choice and fresh, are put at competitive prices 
with any offered in this market. 103 Washing- 
ton street. 

Harris, Chipman & Co., at 44 Washington and 
130 Hanover streets, are seliing out their entire 
carpeting stock for cash at very low figures— 
indeed, so low as to place the offer conspicu- 
ously among the events of the present depressed 
season. These goods are all first-class, and 
housekeepers will heed the invitation if they 
consult their interest. 

Much has been said about hard times, and no 
person of even ordinary intellect can deny that 
there is a feeling among the public at large, of 
every class and cast, to economize; but all must 
eat and‘be clcthed to live. To a casual ob- 
server the in-door appearance of Messrs. Jor- 
dan, Marsh & Co.’s immense. establishment 
would appear a marvel; for daily, from the 
hour of opening in the morning till the hour of 
closing at night, vast throngs of people from 
every part of New England come in quest of 
the needed article, whatever it may be. But 
after thoughtful consideration this is not at all 
strange, for, with the enterprise always charac- 
istic of this popular house, they have grasped 
the idea of the day, and put their goods at prices 
which will meet the requirements of all. For 
further particulars with regard to the great in- 
ducements they are offering this week we com- 
mend to all our readers a careful perusal of 
their advertisements. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 

Ex-Governor Briggs’ widow has just died—at 
Pittsfield, aged 82. 

Gov. Claflin and family will sail from Liver- 
pool for home on the 17th of June. 

Mr. M. D. Conway writes that he saw Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, recently, looking as if marriage 
had proved to him a veritable fountain of youth. 
It is whispered that he is to be made a baronet. 

George F. Hoar of this State, says he was 
converted to woman suffrage by observing that 
no one could talk against it five minutes without 
denying the fundamental principles of the gov- 
ernment. 

Dr. George Tower, formerly an usher in the 
old Adams school, in Mason street, in this city, 
has just died at the age of sixty-five. As a 
physician he was much esteemed. He was a 
brother of the late David B. Tower, long iden- 
tified with education in this country. 


é 


Mr. Charles Bradlaugh has been left a com- i 
paratively large sum of money, several thou- |, 
sand pounds, by an English country gentleman 
who admired his views. The will has been con- 
tested. Charles James Fox bequeathed him 
£100, and several other sums have recently 
reached him in this manner. 

Pr. Adolph Biornberg has lately died in Law- 
rence, aged ninety-two years. He was a brevet- 
major and adjutant upon the staff of Prince 
Murat during the wars of the first Napleon. 
He served in the Moscow campaign of the 
French army in 1812, and commanded a cavalry 
squadron. Six years ago he published a pam- | 9 
phiet account of the Russian campaign, strongly 
denunciatory of Napoleon for needless sacri- 
fice of life. The French government allowed 
him a pension of $300 a year, but he has never 
been to that country to claim it. 

Judge James H. Morton, of Springfield, a 
native of Taunton, son of the late Governor 
Marcus Morton, and brother of Judge Morton i 
of the Supreme bench, died on Tuesday in the | y 
former city. He was appointed by Gov. Bout- 
well justice of the Police Court in Springfield 
on its organization in 1852, and has been on the h 
bench longer than any other police judge in the 
State. He was born in 1821, and was a gradu- 
ate of Brown University in 1844, when he ob- 
He was 


r 
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tained the highest honors of his class. 
distinguished in college for his scholarship, tak- 
ing every prize offered during the four years. 
He next studied law for two years and a half at 
the Cambridge law school, going thence to 
Springfield, where he was admitted to the bar 
in 1847. 

Three young ladies who are travelling in 
Southern California tell in a recent letter how 
they recognized scenes on the road to San Diego 
by the description given by R. H. Dana, Jr., in 
his ‘“I'wo Years Before the Mast,” especially 
Santa Barbara and its vicinity and San Juan 
Capistrano mission. The latter, with its fine old 
cathedral ruin, nearly destroyed by an earth- 
quake ninety-six years ago, especially interested 
them, with the precipice six hundred feet high 
over which the Indians flung the hides to the 
ship below, and where Dana made his fearful 
venture on atackle to detach some that had 
caught in the face of the cliff. They found a 
single room in the old ruin elegantly furnished 
and fitted as a chapel, and a rose-wreathed cell 
near-by where the priest lived, but the people 
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cut down in front. 
vaguely to this exception to the rules of court 
dress, stating that it was by her majesty’s gra- 
cious and special concession, in order that it 
might not become a precedent!” 


in its behalf. 
could be of service to the cause by constant 


lecturing. 


places. 


cinating Litt!e Classic books. 


this month. 





SOCIETY TOPICS, 


entertaining wife. 


wife of Secretary Fish was among the first to 
call upon Mrs. Senator Christiancy, a former 
clerk in the Treasury Department, remarking 
that one would rather recognize a girl who earned 
$1000 a year honestly and honorably than a 
woman who made $10,000 by intrigue and dis- 
hunor. 

There have been many ludicrous stories told 
about court etiquette, but the following, which 
Mr. Conway tells of the English court, surpasses 
most of them: ‘It is considered indispensable 
that ladies introduced at court or received there 
shall wear very low-bodied dresses. Just before 
the last drawing-room, Lady , wife of a 
distinguished nobleman, wrote to the lord cham- 
berlain, saying that she had recently been ill, 
and her shoulders had become so thin that she 
was ashamed to show them! The chamberlain, 
knowing how strict the queen was, referred the 
matter to her, and a grand consultation was held. 
After a long and serious debate, the lord cham- 
berlain was instructed to write to the petitioning 
lady that Her Majesty would for once give her 
consent to the innovation, but it was intimated 
that the dress must be a compromise—that is, 
The court papers referred 





Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, in a recent article 


inculecating the duty of training up children to 
respect order as heaven's first law, speaks of 
the unsafe and slovenly manner in which dishes 


are removed from the table. She argues that 


the proper way is to pass quietly round the table, 
and first remove the meat and vegetables. 
gather knives, forks and spoons into a small 
pail or receiver, so that cach may stand in the 
dish, instead of being thrown down. 
food is being removed it expedites matters and 


Then 


While the 


s a good lesson for the attendants if the mis- 
ress will quietly gather the plates together, re- 


moving the fragments left on them into a dish by 
her side, and pile each plate and dish in order, 
according to their size. 
dishes is carried away, while the waiter takes 
off the castors, salts or such clean dishes as may 
remain on the table, the hostess can gather the 
mats together, and fold the table-towels, all 


After the pile of soiled 


eady for the crumbs to be taken off. If the 


mistress will give this timely aid, which need in 
no wise disturb her, a table can be neatly cleared 
in five minutes and the désert brought on, with- 


ut noise or clatter. 





THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 
Dramatic. 
ANNA E. DICKINSON’S DEBUT. 
The event of the week, if not of the season, 
as been the advent of the long-known lecturer, 
nd occasional author, Miss Anna E. Dickinson, 
pon the tragic stage. This took place last 
fonday night, at the ‘‘Globe,” under the pat- 


ronage of that worthy gentleman, Mr. Arthur 
Cheney, the proprietor, who ever has a generous 


and for all struggling artists, and who placed 


all the resources of his complete establishment 
at the command of the débutante. 


Miss Dickinson is of Quaker origin, and hails 


from Philadelphia, but she has warm friends all 


ver the Union, and particularly in Boston, mak- 


ing her home mainly here when not absent on 


rofessional duties. She had a fair common- 


school education, and did something subsequent- 
ly inthe way of teaching. About 1859 she became 
sufficiently interested in the Anti-slavery cause 
to speak after the Quaker manner, in meeting, 


Some who heard her thought she 


She was sent, accordingly, to Massa- 
husetts, and to that excellent man, Rev. Sam- 
el May, Jr., then General Agent of the Massa- 


chusetts Anti-Slavery Society, who at once in- 
troduced her to all the leading advocates of the 
cause, and particularly to the manager of the 
Fraternity course of lectures in this city, who 
secured for her her first public appearance in 
this city, and subsequently aided her in other 


entures of a like character. In this service 


he drew upon the sympathy and good-will of 


large section of the community. Soon after 


he was greatly helped in her chosen path by 


eing introduced to the Connecticut Republican 


b 
State Committee, who put her upon the ‘‘stump” 


of the village itself were not much to their/ ¢ 
taste. in 1860, and she canvassed that State with emi- 
nent success to the Republican cause. Her 
TERARY NOTES 
LITERARY NOTES. compensation was generous, and included a 








Carl Schurz has been invited to deliver the 
oration, and John G. Whittier the poemn, at 
the anniversary of the united literary societies 
of Dartmouth College commencement week. 


g 
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Those paragraph American histories by Ab- 
bott are just the volumes to drop into the pocket 
at this time. The ‘*Revolutionary Times” is I 
full of @ntertaining and out-of-the-way choice l 


e 
a 


bits of information. 

Mark Twain's new book, ‘‘ The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer,” which Mr. Howells classes 
with ‘* School Days at Rugby,” ‘* Tom Brown 
at Oxford,” and ** The Story of a Bad Boy,” is 


oe 


ready for publication. ‘ 

The report of the Superintendent of the Bos- 
ton Public Library tor April shows that the 
largest number ever visiting the patent-room in 
one day was cighteen; the largest number of t 
Sunday readers was 719. 


George W. Curtis has written a letter in fa- 


female heart. 


actor. 
y 
and attitudes increased these latter qualities to 


ence. 
would generally be found at the theater, anda 
great favorite with her was Edwin Booth. 


watch and chain and other articles dear to the 


She gradually passed into the 
eneral lecturing field, and discussed questions 
f temperance, woman-suffrage, social wrongs, 
te., and for ten years or more has had large 
nd free-paying audiences all over the country. 
{er income from this source must have been 


arge and constant. 


Miss Dickinson, from her first public appear- 


ance, has had a strong passion for the stage. 


n her own way she was considerable of an 
Without much humor or wit, she was 
et pathetic and earnest, and her expressions 


heir full measure of efficacy before an audi- 
On her off-nights, when in town, she 


All 
he garish attractions of the stage—the elegant 


dresses, the sparkling gems, the brilliant scep- 
ery, the shifting properties, the exhilarating 
music—were fascinating to her mind, which, no 





vor of pensioning common-school teachers, in 


which he says: ‘* Teaching in the public schools | doubt, for long years, has prompted her partici- 
is as essential a part of the public service as|pancy inthem. We know that more than ten 
| 


the discharge of duty in the army.” 


Osgood's dollar centennial edition of Whit- | 1 


yeats ago she proclaimed privately one of her 


ecture-seasons as her last, as she intended to 


tier’s works is a model of neatness and beauty | go upon the stage—an announcement which se- 
in mechanical execution, and offered at so low | cured from her friends numerous letters of pro- 


a price that every one should own a copy. | test and warning. 


Longfellow anl Tennyson will follow in the 
same style. 

A ‘Life of Benjamin Franklin ” is to be the 
twelfth and concluding volume of Abbott's | 
** Pioneers and Patriots,” from Dodd, Mead, & 
Company. The series illustrate every period 
in our country’s history, from its discovery 
until the close of the Revolution. 

The contrast between Whittier’s and Lanier’s 
centennial metrical compositions is great—one 
simple, direct, grandly impressive; the other 
affected, stilted, and needing to be carried by 
the reader, instead of its carrying him. Yet 
the music of the last was so much better than 
the words that the audience enjoyed it. 

Julian Schmidt's German translation of Em- | 
erson’s ‘‘ Letters and Social Aims” has bound | 
in it a fac simile of this note from Mr. Emer- 
son, dated Concord, Feb, 24, 1876: ‘IT owe to 
Mr. August Auerbach, whose agreeable ac- 
quaintance I made during his visit to America, 
the honoring proposal of addressing my village | 
thoughts to the most intellectual of nations. 
If I could repay to any German reader any 
part of my limited but precious debt to his 
countrymen, it would give me sincere satisfac- 
tion.” Mr. Auerbach is the publisher at Stutt 
gart. 

Following the example set by Mr. Bryant 
with his ‘‘Library of Poetry and Song,” by Mr, 
Emersyn with his ‘* Parnassus,” and by Mr. 
Whittier with his “‘Songs of Three Centuries,” 


The old desire has been burning in her heart 


all the while, however, and last Monday night 
the flame shot out so that the whole city saw 
| and recognized its volume and strength. 


Noth- 
ing was wanting to make the occasion a full 
success. The house was crowded as never be- 
fore—indeed, contained the largest audience 
that ever sat and stood within its walls. The 
literati of Boston and vicinity honored the dé- 
butante by attending in unusual numbers. In- 
numerable friends and well-wishers made it a 
point to be present, many coming from even 
distant cities to honor the beneficiary, while 
others sent letters of congratulation and floral- 
tributes grateful to receive. It was a sort of 
theatrical holiday—other places of amusement 
being depleted to swell the triumph at this. It 
was an ovation of unusual significance and 
completeness. Muss Dickinson was in excellent 
health, and apparently strong and confident of 
success. 

The play was a four-act tragedy of her own 
composition, called a ‘*Crown of Thorns,” de- 
signed to show the virtue, heroism and woman- 
ly nobleness of Anne Boleyn, the unfortunate 
second queen of Henry the Eighth. 


to her fidelity and virtue. 





Mr. Longfellow has lately interested himself in 


compiling a collection of poems called ‘‘Poems 
of Places,” having special reference and appli- 
cation, and intimately associated with, particular 
The collection will: be published in a 
series of volumes, uniform in size, type, bind- 
ing, and all the various externals, with the fas- 
The first four 
volumes will be devoted to England, and will 
be published simultaneously in the latter part of 
Osgood & Co. are the publishers. 


Mr. Wirt Sykes, the husband of Olive Lo- 
gan, was last week nominated by the President 
as consul at Florence, Italy. Mr. Sykes has 
the advantage, for a consul, of having a very 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton relates that the 


queen, though each differs in the estimate of 
her qualities. With many points of excel- 
lence in the composition, however, it cannot be 
pronounced a success. It is not well-balanced 
in its characters, several of its most prominent 
having but a brief existence, and then suddenly 
snapped off; the imagination is left to supply 
large sections of ‘‘business” which should be 
presented to the eyes and ears of the beholder; 
there is incongruity in the presence of the popu- 
lace and the purpose of their assembling ;. and 
other defects of a like character. The unities 
and accessories are not harmonious. There is 
a superfluous concentrativeness of plot which 
makes it impossible to enjoy the pictures of life 
which are presented. There is nothing grand 
or elevating in the language outside of the tra- 
ditional utterances of the characters necessarily 
included in the play, which, in a sentence, is 


Tarpeian rock, which was built by Domitian 
and when you visit the new museum at the capi 


octagonal hall and see the architectural remains 
part of the temple substructions, and the frag 


of Lateran are made of it.” 


which the statues of St. Peter and Paul and the 
prophets are made once formed the superb 
Temple of Jove that stood on the summit of the 


tol you will go into the little garden back of the 


ment of the great column imbeded in the wall.” 

Mention is made of a lady who on the Pala- 
tine recently picked up a piece of Jassense 
marble, from the Island of Jassor in the Archi- 
pelago, called Porto Santo marble, ‘because 
the sides and lintels of the Holy or Jubilee 
doors of the Basilicas of St. Peter and St. John 
She had been 
looking for a piece of this marble, and took it 
to a marble-worker to be made into table orna- 
ments, and in cleansing he discovered on it an 
engraved head, pronounced by Cavaliere Lanci- 


of action. 


hospital. 


sing of sadness. 


ocre a8 a composition. 
said it well accompanies the drama. 


stances rising to grandeur. 


simple, direct, imperfect, fragmentary and medi- 


Of the acting of Miss Dickinson it must be 
Nowhere, 
scarcely, was it impressive; in very few 
Her voice is the 


ani that of Nero. 


in- 


The marble is about four 
inches long, the head is crowned with laurel, on 
the breastplate of the armor is seen the head of 
Medusa, while over the shoulder is a fringed 
mantle ; over the head isthe inscription, Caxrr. 


Miss Dick- 
inson, true to her instincts in behalf of her sex, 
sees, as we wrote last week, only loveliness and 
constancy in Anne, and makes her out a martyr 
This conception of 
the character of this great historic personage is 
a dramsatist’s right, and she has been antedated 
by half-a-score of tragedies, and at least one 


platform voice—her pathetic tones reproduced 
even to a whine; her walk uneven and far from 
graceful; her gestures awkward and cunstant; 
her head thrust forward ungainly; utterance 
seemingly forced from the corners of her mouth, 
and her words clipped continually. The grace, 
ease, freshness and accuracy of expression, 
which have marked the first ladies of the stage 
in both hemispheres, were all wanting. There 
was no dramatic instinct or afflatus, but an 
extraordinary lavishness of costume. As an 
amateur actress Misa Dickinson would be pass- 
able; as a tragic star she has set almost as soon 
as risen—that is, taking this week’s experience 
asaresult. Yet she has large energy, a deter- 
mined purpose, an unconquerable will. If she 
follow the command of these, nothing daunted 
with present failure, she may yet become emi- 
nent; great she can hardly be as an actress. 
She must begin at the very foundation-stone of 
the professional structure—call in the elocution- 
ist, employ the teacher of social graces. Long 
hours must be given to unmaking what has be- 
come chronic defects of manner, and a re-crea- 
tion realized, before we have the artiste of the 
stage whom to see will be a delight. To this 
task, however, she has many aids—a refined na- 
ture, a devoted spirit, wide observation, full 
confidence in her personal success, and the 
good-wishes of troops of friends. Her ambi- 
tion is boundless; we hardly think there is such 
a word as ‘‘fail” in her vocabulary ; and we are 
hopeful that, despite all the drawbacks that 


surably above them, and command favor by 
a greatly improved, if not wholly corrected, 


ard plays, will make her appearances welcome. 
And yet, with this free criticism, we are not 
unmindful that she has attempted what few], 


This confidence in herself deserves recognition 
and praise. Few men, and no woman, ever be- 
tore tested their abilities in this manner. 


considerably diminished, curiosity to see the 


tendants. 
Musical. 
PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The concert to-morrow (Sunday) evening 
promises to be quite attractive. Skiff’s Cos- 
tume Concert Troupe, with Spaulding’s Bell- 
Ringers, will present a fine programme. Mrs. 
F. P. Whitney, Mrs. Abbie Corey, Georgie 
Spaulding, Messrs. Skiff and Spaulding, and 
other talent, are connected with the company. 
The costumes are marvels of elegance. 





ART NOTES. 
The sale of Enneking’s pictures, by Blakes- 
lee, on Tuesday and Wednesday, was a discour- 
agement. It was an elegant collection of supe- 
rior works, but the prices were very low, and 
many had no bidders. 
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in the landscape stage of art, and critics write | | 
learnedly about ‘bits of charming scenery’ or 
‘charming bits of scenery’”! It is unmindful 
that Earl Marble is an exceptional writer. 

Edgar Parker is overrun with orders for por- | o 
traits—so much so that he will be obliged to 
forego a summer vacation. 
a 
has on his easel another of the late Dr. George | o 
Derby of this city. Besides these he has nu-|o 
merous portraits of ladies and children under] q 


n 


way. 
L. A. Elliot & Co., will have another engrav- | J 


three weeks, in which will be included works of 


been sold for over $5000. 

At Doll & Richards’ may be seen a collection 
of W. Allen Gay's pictures that are a positive 
delight in the contemplation. They embrace 
landscapes, Nile views, flower-pieces, figures, 
etc., etc., attesting the versatility of his pencil, 
while they are all of superb execution. It is 
one of the best groupings of a single artist that | © 
has ever been displayed in Boston. They are 
offered at private sale. On the opposite wall |" 
may be seen J. Appleton Brown’s collection of h 
cool-gray, French-style landscapes, than which 
nothing could be more in contrast with Gay’s | § 
bright pictures. 


d 
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FROM ROME. 
Anne Brewster's recent letter from Rome, in 
the Advertiser, speaks of the opening of the 


of the wonderful specimens of ancient sculpture | I 


pontifical days, and the coloring and decorations | , 


by skylights; leading off from the hall in each 
direction are smaller halls.” 
is the lovely nymph (Venus Lamiana) about 
which we all went frantic when it was founda 


sented as a Roman Hercules. Among many 


nine beauty was the same in the days of th« 
ancient empire as to-day.” 


work of Ponzio d’Athene, with Moenads (wo- 


on the sides, and the spirited Chimera with 
prancing horses over the jet;” also a ‘‘great 
marble vase which was in seventy fragments, 
and formed part of a wall on the Esquiline!” 
Such is the use to which these works of art 
were put, as stones or bricks for a wall. ‘‘The 
fine statue of Hercules, as a horse-tamer, and 
parts of the horse, which can also be seen in 
this octagonal hall, were likewise applied to the 
same purposes.” In one of the halls is a floor 
“of the pieces of that marvellous pavement of 
the rarest alabaster which was found in 1874 in 
the gardens of the Villa Palombara.” 

While building the museum last year, in the 
court came to light a cotossal fluted marble col- 
umn, so imbeded in the walls of the palace that 
it could not be removed, and which Cavaliere 
Lanciani (secretary of the municipal archxo- 
logical commission) now thinks must have be- 
longed to the Temple of Jove on the Capitoline. 
“When you go to see the Sibyls of Raphael, in 
the church of St. Maria at Rome, you will be 





opera, all based upon the history of the same on the third chapel, that the Pentelic marble of 


painter, but after his own manner; he glorifies 
genre. 
has taken the anecdote of a fine legend, and a 
mysterious character, and expressed it with vigor 
4 : ‘ and originality. 
now enyiron her dramatic career, with her de-| line but hag a marvellous reality. 
termination and self-poise she will rise mea-j| ever gone through the old Etruscan country of 
Tarquinio, around Cheusi, all the way from 
Siena to Orvieto, indeed, by the old carriage- 
Bares i : ‘ route before the railway was finished, when we | whiskey, Indian, railroad and bank-rings. 
method. This, withthe interpretation of stand- | had to pull over the hills In wagons, and could 

see the country leisurely, as one only sees it 
when driving, you will recognize the fidelity of 
Vedder's landscape, especially if you have seen 


débutante alone calling out seemingly the at- bie of coloring 


a 


fittest, or probabilities of immortal life. 


a 
frage, and yet so variously used, bought, that 


We have been expecting an application of ‘‘sur- 


sake of others. 
The Independent thinks the day of landscapes | 11,44, from the ape to man, these creatures should | ~ 
in painting has passed, and that of figures | jive their butterfly-life and be heard of no more. 
opened. Itkindly remarks that Boston is ‘‘still| 460. the first pattern of a man, though we now | ¥ 

is 
anthracite coal. 
There is not the vice in scattered populations 
that exists in large cities. 


hills voters are not purchasable as in New York, | 8300 Dozen LADIES’ BROWN BALBRIG- 
GAN HOSE, EXTRA LONG, at 


comfortably die out? Who knows whether it 
was fitto survive? After the little animal-life 


the vibrations. 
He has just finished | immortal Beethoven? And where may the life 
grand head of Dr. Gordon of Plymouth, and | stop? Each fiber of each tree has a note of its 


ered different notes in the different woods. 


ing sale at their gallery in the course of two or| are vast forests of these men. 
Don’t you observe what seem relics of the |% 
Strange, Raphel Morghen, Bartolozzi, Edelinck, | serpent and animal life of past ages, as in 
Desnoyers, Miiller, and others, and a copy of | Thomason and other criminals? And here they 
Rembrandt's ‘‘hundred guilder print”—*‘Christ | are in Boston and New York, voting early and 6 
Healing the Sick”—of which single copies have | late, ready to work the devil’s work, servants 
of the devil. 
manures? It seems to you they are not to be 
tolerated. 
the cradle to these deviltries, those who seem 
incapable of speaking truth, taught like learned | '* 


ate them from the universe? But they were 
trained, had no voice themselves, and would it 


sin not unto death.” 
ometimes mix with the first. 
we cry :— : 
Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 


S 


: A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 
new Capitoline Museum, with mention of many | To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 


In the center of the | out? Oh, the joys of living! 
hall stands an ancient Greek fountain, ‘‘the| live! 


sure to remember, as you luok at the sculptures { 


Ner. 

Of the artist Vedder, our countryman, Miss 
Brewster writes as follows :— 

He has some beautiful and characteristic 
pictures this season. I heard him called a 
genre painter, the other day, and after deny- 
ing it to myself, and reasoning upon it awhile, 
I came to the conclusion that Vedder is a 
genre painter, but after his own weird style. 
The genre style has laws of its own, and has 
had from the days of Pordenone, the Venetian, 
to Fortuny, the Spaniard. To paint stuffs 
well is genre; some one has said, ‘‘Stuffs 
are to drapery what anecdote is to history, 
reality to the ideal.” The genre painter gives 
the anecdotes of an epoch. Modern genre usu- 
ally expresses some gay, good-humored scene 
or incident that is calculated to show off a piece 
of furniture, porcelain or tapestry, or all com- 
bined. It is truth in its most fantastic forms; 
realism in its most capricious representations, 
such as Meissonier’s ‘‘Amateur de Gravures,” 
Fortuny’s ‘Spanish Marriage,” Vanutelli’s 
‘*Cardinal Distributing the Dowry,” and the like. 
Vedder has not as strong a sense of beauty 
and grace as he has of color; but his sentiment, 
feeling, poetry and originality make you over- 
look that. He has also great power and subtle 
execution. The ‘‘Cumoan Siby!” is the leading 
picture of his studio this spring. He has put it 
into color; it is his most complete and compre- 
hensive work, and it has his defects as well aa 
his great merits. The defects are a few hard 
outlines, and a want of grace, even the grace of 
ugliness; but on the other hand the merits are 
legion. I said above that Vedder is a genre 


For instance, in this Sibyl picture he 


The landscape is harsh in out- 
If you have 


pressive.” 


escutcheon. 


is not to be seen. 


mand. 








hose Etruscan hills on a gray autumn day. 


Here 


den beneath are all lovely tints of the lake and |" © . ‘ 
armine. The drapery of the Sibyl is a wonderful | We live not in that, but in the great game of 


The mysterious lardscape, the | heaping-up wealth. 
burning MSS. on the ground, the fire smoulder- 


ng away among the crinkling bits of scorched 


parchment, are as so many passages of harmony | P 
ssembling and reaching their completion in lawyer or merchant dare mutter without the 


that wind-tossed garment of the angry, fleecing | consent of the railroad power, we yet have faith 
Sibyl; it is like the wonderful modo di Marcia 
of Schumann’s Quintette in Mi 6 (opus 44). 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


MR. WEISS AT THE PARKER-MEMORIAL ON ‘‘IM- 


MORTALITY.” 
The subject may be defined as survival of the 
It is 
good republican doctrine, like universal suf- 


e wish they might never cast their shadows. 
ival of the fittest” to be applied farther, as in 


nimal life, the weak to be dropped out for the 
It does not seem reasonable 


now not when or where it appeared, would it 
ot have taxed the politeness of deity to let it 


f the conch-shell is dried up we seem to hear 
But where began the life of the 


wn, and wherever there is a forest there is an 
rchestra. A Polish Jew, a shepherd, used to 
muse himself with making pipes, and discov- 


ust so sylvan man was evolved; but now there 


Can deity do anything with these 


Then there are those trained from 


othing else. And you think death may eradi- 


ot be the depths of meanness to punish them 
ereafter? The New Testament speaks of ‘‘a 
This second death we 
With Claudia 


his sensible warm motion to become 


n thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice ; 
‘o be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 


é : -,|T 

w 3 : 
pate, mer oe oes ere ak ey ee rst And blown with restless violence round about 
in the excavations made there. The museum is | pe pendent world; or to be worse than worst | y 
built over a court or garden, between two pala-| Of those that lawless and incertain thoughts 


ces, designed by Vespignani, the architect of| Imagine howling !—’tis too horrible! 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life 


‘ he, ur. d impri 
are in the Pompeian style. ‘‘In the center is a coal pe fami tag A saruliet piensa 
spacious octagonal hall with great niches, lighted | To what we fear of death. 


With Lear we sympathize when he says to 


**In the octagonal | Cordelia :— 


Come, let’s away to prison; 


We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage; 

: ; When thou dost ask me blessing, I'll kneel down 
year or so ago. Lamiana is the name of the] and ask of thee forgiveness; so we'll live, 
grounds under which it lay buried for centu-| And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
ries.” The bust of Commodres is there, repre- | At gilded butterflies. 


To all there must be some Cordelia. And 


others she mentions ‘‘the fine Antonio de Druso, | don't you feel that death must mend the shatter- 
which bust proves that the Roman type of femi-| ed crown of royalty; that it is the filter that 
serves us and makes it impossible to drop us 


You love sv to 


Could there be any ground for preéxistence 


men who took part in the festivities to Bacchus) | there would be ground for perpetual existence, 


and save discussion. It seems difficult to be- 
lieve that preéxisting souls would come against 
those peculiarities we find in families. But hu- 
man marriages Lave accomplished what now ex- 
ists. When we get so far as to say we rot, we 
vannot rot if we would. The thoughts assert 
immortality. Goethe said that ‘‘man was the 
first dialogue with deity.” The pronoun I as- 
serts immortality. How many can really say I? 
But what can deity do with the idiot? What 
has he to make him survive for? When you 
ask, Why should these survive? I retort, Save 
them for the present. Work through the idiot 
and maniac until you touch a real life and see 
your smile reflected in his. There is something 
divine in the thought of a spiritual germ in all. 
Dr. Howe's achievements are the guarantee that 
none of these little ones shall perish. And there 
are these apostles of redemptions, these incar- 
nations in every country. If such congenital 
structures as that of the idiot can be improved 
by human art, why may not the morally de- 
formed? 

The universe is in oscillation between the ex- 





A 


w 


w 
candidates or be threatened with Sing-Sing. 
nd these criminal classes hold the balance of 


A 
power, the miserable men holding one end of 500 LADIES’ VESTS at 62 1-2c., 75c., 


ch 


borer there. 


P. 
try it and see. 
said to the mob: ‘‘Gentlemen!” 
side of the water power says to force: ‘‘Ride 
down the mob with swords sharpened as at Wa- 
The fault was not in our governors, 
but in the sy stem that gives such power to dem- 
agogues and the criminal classes. The vigilance 
of these classes is illustrated in the grog-shops 
nd gambling-hells of New York—they never 
shutting their doors nor putting out their lights 


terloo.” 


power. 


tremes of good and evil. 
between the centripetal and centrifugal forces 
is a type of the antithesis in human souls. 
; | results in betterment, but not in actual perfec- 
tion, or ull would stop. Perfection is not the 
aim of deity, but life-action. 
, | could be perfected it would cease in its harmony 
Paul, in describing the millennium, 
says: ‘“‘Then comes the end.” He recognized 
the good of evil; its necessity to action. 
you should perfect men, what would they be? 
Look at the world as it is! 
a world of sweets and rest, heaven would be a 
God is too glorious for this. 
presuming the major key. Our sweetest songs 


out of these and sees the stars. 
our powers of vision are at best. 
look up and see how your roof is studded. 


when Jeigitcomet oq ovis gone] LO BANKRUPT STOCK 


and cheat you out of the night’s assurance. 


The earth in its orbit 


If we could realize 


Jean Paul says: ‘Oh music! thou speakest 
to me of things I never see and never can see!” 
Socrates says of sleep: ‘Our best nights are 
those when we never dream.” 
those are best, because we awake from them 
to remember our work. Goethe said: ‘The 
thought of the immortal life is sometimes op- 
But look at the stars. 
“Two things fill one with awe—the moral law 
and the starry heavens.” 
Souls rapidly leave the body like whiffs of steam 
from the engine; and where do the poor whiffs 
go? The light obstructs our vision. 
is humiliated all day long with the bark of dogs; 
is cheated in cloth and milk; but at night gets|*®® Assignees of MITCHELL, GREEN & 


In our nights | STEVENS, 


But life is prosaic. 


Oh, soul 
Bu 


WENDELL PHILLIPS ON ‘‘ LABOR, TEMPERANCE 
AND WOMAN-SUFFRAGE.” 


One grand result of our hundred years’ life is 
a republic tor the masses. 
only slavery, but we have now, with scarce an 
exception, inscribed justice and liberty on our 
We have faith that another cen- 
tury will find a republic from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific; but whether undivided or otherwise 


The fathers feared 


There are two great perils 


tor the government to be surmounted. And 
first, not wealth, but incorporated wealth, man- 
aged by one hand and for one purpose. The 
objects to be achieved in this country demand 
great capital and one will—a general in com- 
The fathers contemplated not that dan- 
ger, but the entailment of an aristocracy. 
the father amasses wealth which the son scarce 
knows how to keep, while the grandson has to 
choose some one to keep it. 
the entailments and we have reversed the rule, 
from the necessities of the times, placing mil- 
lions in one hand that has not a family succes- 
sion, but that of the marriage of wealth to 
Here are rings behind Congress— 


Here 


Our fathers cut up 


Four hundred and fifty millions are controlled 
by the church of England, in the hands, per- 
haps, of a few hundred men. 


But in Pennsyl- 


vania one man controls the railroad interest 


buy legislators ! 


adepts in acting have hazarded—to write her| To the ordinary traveller those gray and black | ¢-y) Michigan to California. 


own play, and make her first appearance in it!} hills are simpiy gray and black, but to a po- 
etic artist eye such as Vedder's the landscape 


What a power is 


that over merchants, lawyers and landholders 
is as full of subtle, flitting coloring as a musical | in Congress for use or ruin! Vanderbilt said 
composition of Chopin is full of subtle expres- | he would not buy voters. 
sion of passionate thought and emotion. 
Since Monday night the audiences have very | is @ shade of raw umber, there sepia, and hid- 


It was cleaner to 


The red-heat of a revolution, 


like that of our rebellion, could raise the masses. 


poor-house. 


cal stimulants. 


use. 


C 
a 


by night. 


operation of both. 


to see. 


men here?” 


lightly of their vices. 

tion of political parties. 
cause we must summon every element. 
idea that woman will purify politics because she 
is so much better than man is mythical. 
no better, but different. 
nothing can be done perfectly without the co- 


Mr. Stewart paid no re- 


this country is unfavorable. 
ait the slow process of the vintage, but chem- 


try will make you rum out of sawdust and|850 Dozen LADIES’ ENGLISH HOSE, 
EXTRA LONG TOPS, WHITE 


the telegraph and Tweed the other. 
the saddest development of democracy. Our 
reat war-Governor in 1861 could not protect 
citizens from the mob subsidized by young mer- 
nants who were subservient to the Southern 


gard to the wants of individuals, but swept pul- 
its and schools from his path. 


Theugh no 


that the wit of the Yankee race will provide a 
remedy for the danger. 
Classes destroyed Greece. 


There are no he- 


the yearning for beauty and the flowers of life. 
Saxon heaven is not that of a Southern clime, 
as portrayed in oriental religions, but war and 


drink, as described in Scandinavian mythology. 500 Dozen LADIES’ STRIPED EXTRA 
LONG COTTON HOSE, at 50 and 


he facilities for cheap indulgence in drink in 


You don’t have to 


On the Berkshire 


here money is coined out uf vices and strong 
drink; where demagogues say to both parties, 
‘Put up men without eyes capable of seeing us ;” 


here their victims are forced to vote for their} 300 Dozen COTTON HOSE, White and 


This is 


The young club-man of London has varied 
resources for amusement compared with the la- 
He has the club, the races, the 
theater, the art-museums and society, while the 
other has only the grog-shop and sleep. Tory- 
m, from the use of force with its refractory | CSt Bargains they have ever 
ogs and pigs the tricks, than which they are | PoPulation, looks across the water and says:| offered in this Department. 
“You cannot control large cities.” Napoleon in 

aris could tell what to do, but here you must 
Mayor Lyman stepped out and 


On the other 


We do not claim that woman may vote, but 


The 


She is 


It is a grand law that 


Sociecy is boorish and de- 


graded without the presence of woman. 
are statues in Naples that no woman is allowed 
These statues were allowed 
streets of Greece because woman did not walk 
unveiled in the streets. 
wrote only for men, and such is the character 
of their works that you would hardly allow them 
on your center-tables. 
Shakespeare wrote not for women. 
dred years’ growth of society has rendered the 
writings of Dickens suitable for women, though 
Dickens was a less pure man than Euripides. 
The politician would not dare now to tell his 
own wife the tricks by which he succeeds, be- 
cause she would despise him. The cars from 
which women are excluded are not decent. 
intoxicated traveller, being repeatedly reproved 
for his profanity, and again relapsing after re- 
peated promises of more decent language, in- 
quired at last, ‘‘Why not? Are there any wo- 
So woman must codperate in pol- 
itics for the sake of her humanizing influence. 


There 


in the 


The Greek dramatists 


Even Chaucer and 


Two hun- 


If the universe 


He is 


Oh, Socrates! 


Kant says: 


The soul 


An 


variety at the PALACE; prices $15 to $22. 
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Spring Overcoats made to order from $30 to 


hours if necessary. 


FANCY PLAID AND KNICKERBOCKER SUITS in great | 


THE CENTENNIAL.—Gentlemen going to Philadel- 
phia can find a nice selection of Fabrics for Trav- 
elling Suits from $30 to $40 at the PALACE, corner 
Washington and Essex streets. Mr. PARMELEE is | 
an artistic cutter, as all can testify who know him. 


Pantaloons from $8 to $i2., and made in twenty-four 


$45. 





|" SPECIAL NOTICES. 


tions a Specialty. tr 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACE GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
New Number, 8849). Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
febl4 


made up and now offer for sale a very large assor 
ment of pretty and tasty 











Shepard, — 
Norwell 


! 
—OF— 


SILKS 


—AND— 


MENSE SACRIFICE FROM COST. 


Ladies 


SHEPARD, 
WINTER STREET. 


: Special Bargains 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 


CHANDLER & C0. 


greatly 


37 1-2 and 50 cents. 
62 1-2 cents. 
AND BROWN, at 37 1-2 cents. 


42 and 62 1-2 cents. 
Brown, at 25c., worth 37 1-2c. 


and $1.00. 


250 Dozen MEN’S BROWN BALBRIG- 
GAN SOCKS, 371-2, 50 and 


62 1-2 cents. 


500 Dozen MEN’S ENGLISH OOTTON 


SOCKS, at 25 cents. 


27 & 29 WINTER STREET. 


4 lt 


mayl3 


CARPE 


rupt Stocks or Job Lots. 


Paper Hangings, 
Window Shades 


—AND— 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


LEARNARD, 
HARTLEY 


mayl3 


Patrons. 














____ BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CLOSING OUT.—300 pairs Pants from $5 to 8, for- 
mer prices $8 to $10. PaLace, corner of Washing- 
ton and Essex streets. 





STEVENS, 757 Washington street, would like to 
quote prices to those buyers of FURNITURE who 
practice judicious economy. 


q) 








DESIBABLE ASSORTMENTS of SPRING OVERCOATS, 
$10, $12 $15, $18, $20, $22, $25, and $30. Best work 
at low price. PaLacCE CLOTHING STORE, corner of 


Washington and Essex streets, 


with a new and desirable line of goods, as well 
water. 


PHILIPPS, SHUMAN & CO,, 


BOYS’ CLOTHIERS, 





& CO. 


Announce that having purchased from 


Black and Colored 


anticipating purchasing 
Velvets for present wear or next 
Fall, will do well to examine this 
stock, as it will be sold at about half 
price in order to close out at once. 


NORWELL & CO.,, 


mayl3 It 


Are offering the follow- 
ing lots of HOSIERY 
reditary classes in republics. Tie grandfather | ANd UNDERWEAR, 


may be a millionaire, and the grandson in the at 
The constant mixing of classes 
makes the health of a republic. 


reduced 
prices, and much below 


The second danger is the temptation to in-| their real value. 
temperance in large cities, the desire for physi- 
We have not the weakness of 


the South, indolence and the love of indulgence, 500 Dozen MISSES’ STRIPE EXTRA 
LONG COTTON HOSE, at 25, 


The above are the Great- 


TS! 


We are offering our new- 
ly selected lines of the 
that she shall vote. Political parties imply that | ADove ZOO ds, at prices 
e put conscience out to vote. The politician) Which will compete with 
says, first, we must take the criminal classes;|those advertised tor Bank- 
next he chaperons them, and finally he thinks 
Hence the demoraliza- 

Women must vote be- 


Draperies, 


Examine before purchasing. 


& CO., 
103 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON. 1 


Owing to the damage to our stock at the recent fire, 
we are unable to receive our regular patrons as here- 
tofore, and, pending the nevess: ry delay in examina- 
tion and regulation of stock, would notify them that 
we shall be open at as early a date as practicable, 


that portion of our stock damaged by smoke and 


440 Washington Street, Boston. 
mayls It 


TRIMMED 
HATS 


$5.00 EACH. 





that we cannot get trimmers enough to supply the 
demand, and could now use ten more to advantage. 


Our Lady Patrons need 
only call to see the beautiful 
Styles we are offering at $10, 
$12 and $15, fully equal to 
what we sold a year ago at 
a targe advance on these 
prices. 


VELVETS, JORDIN MIRSHA(0, 


Will sell them at RETAIL only, at an Im-| Washington and Avon Sts. 





JORDAN, MARSH & C0, 


NOW OFFER THEIR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


LACE SACQUES, 
POLONAISES 


—AND-. 


POINTS, 


At Less than Cost of Importation. 
Sacques from $1 to $75. 
Polonaises from $25 to $75. 
from $1 to $150. 
SACQUES, $1. 


Former Price $5. 


SACQUES, $5. 
Former Price $10. 


SACQUES, $10. 
Former Price $15. 


POLONAISES, $25. 
Former Price $40. 


POINTS, $15. 
Former Price $235. 


100 LACE POINTS, $25. 
Former Price $35. 


POINTS, $30. 
Former Price $40. 


25 LACE POINTS, $35. 
Former Price $50. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 
It 


mayl3 


Points 
25 LACE 


25 LACE 


¥ 


0 LACE 
25 LACE 


50 LACE 


50 LACE 


13, 1876. 


May 


NEW 
STRAW CARPETS 


FROM CANTON, 


In Extra Heavy Qualities, 


MADE FROM 


SELECTED GRASS, 
Very Fine and Silky in Finish. 


TORREY, 
BRIGHT & 
CAPEN, 


SUCCESSORS TO FOWLE, TORREY & CO., 


348 & 350 WASHINGTON ST, 


mayl3 It 


A CARD. 


GRIND REOPENING 


POPULAR 
CLOTHING HOUSE 


GEORGE R. BRINE & CO. 


We shall open at our Old Stand, No. 365 Wash- 
ington street, on SATURDAY, May 15, with an 
entire new Stock of FINE READY-MADE CLOTH- 
ING, for Men, Boys and Children, made expressly for 
us by leading Manufacturers, and which we shall sell 
at prices that will defy competition. Hoping to merit 
a continuance of the patronage heretofore so liber- 
allv bestowed, we remain the public’s humble ser- 
vants, 


GEORGE R. BRINE & CO, 


mayl13 It 


Don’t go Away without Dropping 
into your Pocket 


ABBOTT'S REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. 


Price $1.00, 


ABBOTT'S PARAGRAPH HISTORIES : 


The United States, and the American Revolution. 
Price 30 cents each. 
“Will refresh the recollection of those whose his- 


t torical reading is a little rusty, and inform those 


= | whose knowledge of what our fathers did and suf- 
fered is scanty and uncertain. Handy little volumes 
to have in the pocket on the way to Philadelphia.” 


—Portland Transcript. lt mayl3 





____ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Paiker-Memorial Entertainments. 
Co, er of Berkeley and Appleton streets. 
Sunday Evening, May 14, at 7 3-4 o'clock, 


SKIFF'S COSTUME CONCERT COMPANY 


—AND— 


SPAULDING'S BELL RINGERS, 


in a GRAND CONCERT, with Mrs. F. P. Whitney. 
Georgie Dean Spaulding, Mra. Abbie Corey, M. 
Skiff, W. P. Spaulding, and other first-class talent. 


Tickets 35 cents—at Ditson’s, and the door. 


as 





Millinery. 
JORDAN, MARSH & 60. 


With the aim of fully meeting the requirements of 
the times, and of supplying a want long felt, have 


At the Exceedingly Low Price of 


We would state that these hats are not of poor ma- 
terial, nor poorly made, but of stylish shapes, very 
prettily trimmed, and in every way desirable. The 
plainest proof that we can advance of the success of 
this experiment, and the way the public receive it, is 





ICLOSING-OUT SALE 


CARPETS. 


WE OFFER 


\ 


t- 


Best Five-Frame Brussels 
Carpets, commencing at 
$1.50 per yard. 

Best Tapestry Brussels, $1 

per Yard. 

Extra super Carpets, com- 

mencing at 85c. per yard. 

Supers, all wool. usual price 

$1. we sell at 75 cts. 

Oil Cloths in sheets, usual 

price $1.50, selling for $1. 

Regular $1 goods for 75c. 

Regular 75c. goods for 50c. 

Regular 50c. goods for 33c. 

Window SHADES, Gilt 

Bands, 50 cents. 

Worsted Curtain Cord, 20 

cts. a ball. 

Cretonnes, usual price 50 

cts., for 37 1-2c. 

Great Bargains in Lace 


Curtains and Upholstery 
Goods. 


Our whole stock of 
Carpetings, Window 
Shades and Upholstery 
Goods to be sold without 
regard to cost, to raise 
the cash, in order to ef< 
fect a settlement with 
our creditors. 


HARRIS, CHIPMAN & CO, 


ENTRANCES: 


4 Washington & 130 Hanover Sts. 


lt 


4 


mmayl3 


BEFORE YOU START 


FOR 


THE CENTENNIAL 


OR ANYWHERE ELSE, 
Get a Yearly Accident Policy in the 


TRAVELERS 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Of Hartford, Conn., 


Accident Policies Written.....over 400,000 


Accident Claims Paid........... over 234,000 
Cash Assets 2.0... .cccccccccceccces $3,750,008 
Surplus to Policy-holders........ $1,300,000 


BOSTON OFFICE : 


221 Washington Street. 


Agents Everywhere. lt 


mayl3 





Palace! 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT ! 
SUITS MADE TO ORDER, 


From English and American Plaids, 


$30, $35 and $40. 


Best Work and Perfect Fit 
guaranteed. 


PALACE CLOTHING HOUSE 


CORNER 
WASHINGTON AND ESSEX STREETS. 


2t H. H. WEERS, Manager. 


may6 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A Newand Beautiful Sabbath-School 
Song Book. 


NEWS! Good News indeed to Sabbath 
School Singers, young and old, 
NEWS! | who are waiting for just such a 
book. Itis edited by R. M. Me- 
NEWS 1 | Intosh, and the coatents contrib- 
| uted by eminent writers and 
GOOD NEWS! | composers. 
Both music and words are| GOOD 
new, fresh and attractive. Wit- 
ness: GooD 
“Sunny Shore,” “To Canaan,” ‘ 
“Christ a Hero,” “One astray,’ | GOOD NEWS! 
“Tell me again,” **Kingdom Com- 
ing,” and othera. |Goop NEWS! 
Price of “GOOD NEWS” 35cts. Reduction for quan- 
tities. Mailed post-free for retail price. 


GooD 
GooD 





GooD 


NEWS! 
NEWS! 


Revised, greatly enlarged and improved new edition 
of 


CARMINA COLLEGENSIA. 

This magnificent book has been revised and im- 
»sroved, the songs of many new colleges added, and, 
Resides being the most comprehensive collection of 
Students’ Songs, containing those of all the Colleges 
extant, it is one of the most attrattive books for use 
in parties and all informal social “sings.” Price ia 
cloth, $3.00; Gilt, $4.00: 


Keep in remembrance “LIVING WATERS.” Unex- 
celled as a book for Praise Meetings, etc. 30 cts. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


mayl3 wf 


ES) THE sKIN, 
WITH ITS MILLIONS OF PORES, 


is the great purifier of the body. Draw the inflan- 
mation and soreness from the Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, 
Spleen, Bowels, Bladder, Heart and Muscles through 
the skin with Collins’ Voltaic Electric Plasters, 
and health and happiness are yours. They are the 
greatest medical discovery of the century, and utter- 
ly surpass all other plasters. Price, 25 cents, every- 
where. Mailed on receipt of price by 


WEEKS & POTTER, 


may 13 


‘WHITTIER’S POEMS. 
“@™ CENTENNIAL EDITION! ~& 
COMPLETE---ILLUSTRATED ! 
ONE DOLLAR! 


*,*Sold at all Bookstores. Sent, postpaid, om re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. 086000 & CO,, 


BOSTON. It 





mayl3 
HERRINCG’S 
CHAMPION 


SAFES. 
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OHAPTER XXIII. 


WOODPECKERS KNOCK WITH THEIR BILLS ON 
THE DOORS OF ELDERKIN HOUSES.—QUAILS IN 
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mote ancestors, the apes, once inhabited trees, 
and now the Vespucians themselves return again 
to the same arboreal form of life. 

Making Saccharine Sea by wing, we embark 
thence in a ‘‘duck-propeller,” that is, a living 
duck fed up on a “high-floo” diet to steamboat 











risy.” If Mr. Adams had been a newspaper 
editor instead of a cool-headed Congressman 
he would have made Isaac Hill and James 
Gordon Bennett look to their laurels. These 
“squirts of wormwood,” to use one of his own 
phrases, are now entertaining, but then they 
would have been about as soothing as vitriol. 

There was in this great man a strange ‘1x- 


THE SIGNAL-SERVICE DEPARTMENT. — BARN-| 4:7 with a capacious cabin fitted snugly and] tyr, of subtility and daring, of conscience and 


DOOR FOWL FORE-FEEL EARTHQUAKES. — A 

GRASSHOPPER-HORSE FERRY. 

The elderkins usually ride on the backs of 
woodpeckers when making social calls. Alight- 
ing at a balcony-door, the inmates of the dwell- 
ing are apprised of their arrival by the wood- 
pecker, which is taught to peck on a board fixed 
on the front-door, and serving in place of a 
door-bell. 

Another instance of Vespucian success in 
bird-training is witnessed in their quail acting 
as an official trumpeter in the signal-service de- 
partment. Some quails being kept in every 
Vespucian household, when the ‘‘Old Prob” of 
that well-regulated republic, foreseeing wet- 
weather, sounds his alarm-whistle, imitative of 
the quail-note of ‘‘More wet,” the quails within 
hearing immediately repeat the same whistle, 
“More wet,” which cry is quickly caught up 
and repeated by other quails, and borne from 
house-to-house, and town-to-town, with remark- 
able celerity, notice being thereby duly given of 
the impending rain to every inhabitant of Ves- 
pucia. 

QO. hearing the familiar whistle of ‘‘More 
wet,” those liable to exposure to the forthcom- 
ing rain put on what is called a ‘‘waterproof- 
turban.” This is a turban-like cap, made of 
Vespucian ‘‘glazena,” and worn by both sexes, 
whenever the weather lowers, instead of a com- 
mon hat or bonnet. When the rain at length be- 
gins to fall this turban is conveniently stretched 
down over the body, as a complete waterproof; 
and, being transparent, the wearer can see 
through it in every direction. Long before its 
invention tbe umbrella had been deprecated by 
Vespucians as a cumbersome article, requiring 
too much room for sidewalk use in populous 
towns. 

Again: by delicate training from the skillful 
Vespucian neurologists, who understand nerves 
to perfection, the feet of the Vespucian barn- 
door fowl are rendered so sensitive that cocks 
and hens can feel those slight tremulous vibra- 
tions of the earth which precede an earthquake, 
and happily warn the people, by loud crowing 
and cackling, to mount their carrier-birds and 
seek refuge in the air, the only really safe place 
of resort when terra firma is in convulsions. 

On an exciting occasion of this kind, which I 
shall never forget, the entire population of Ves- 
pucia, elderkins and all, thus secured for them- 
selves eligible quarters among the clouds in less 

- than fifteen minutes. Though the shock did not 
prove severe, the Vespucians, to be on the safe 
side, remained floating about in mid-air for 
neariy a day. 

As to my own case, however, an accident 
brought me down a little sooner than the ma- 
jority. Our eagle, on which with a few others 
I was mounted, was seized with a spell of faint- 
ing, which brought him down to the ground pre- 
maturely. But having already drifted quite a 
distance from Poo-Shopolis, in order to get back 
to the city we were obliged to cross a river, 
which was accomplished by means of a ‘‘grass- 
hopper ferry,” the river being about a mile in 
width. 

The Vespucian grasshoppers, which are fed 
for the purpose on ‘‘high-floo” fodder to the 
size of a male gnu of our own fauna, will leap 
such a distance, with a passenger on their back, 
at atime, with the utmost ease. 

Indeed, something more or less marvellously 
odd and new struck me at every turn in this 
strange land. But I soon got accustomed to 
being surprised, so that, finally, nothing aston- 
ished me, however wonderful. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
A GLIMPSE OF ELDERKIN FARMING. 

Throughout the country, in the villages and 
rural districts, the elderkins of Vespucia occu- 
py the upper stories of dwellings, in the same 
genealogical order as in Poo-Shopolis; employ- 
ing eagles, woodpeckers, sparrows, and other 
birds, to bear them from their balcony-doors 
wherever they wish to go. 

The Vespucian carrier-birds, by-the-way, are 
remarkable for their personal cleanliness, being 
favored with a refined sense of shame and mod- 
esty unsurpassed by the best-bred cats of Chris- 
tendom. Many in genteel families are even 
supplied with their own private bath-rooms, 
which they are trained to enter as regularly as 
clock-wetk. 

No part of my sojourn in Vespucia afforded 
more gratification, in its way, than that devoted 
to visiting the little farms of the elderkins, they 
having small, separate farms by themselves, 
walled in from those cultivated by the current 
generation. 

The elderkin farmers generally employ eagles, 
instead of ‘‘low-floo”-fed oxen and horses, to as- 
sist them in their agricultural craft — ‘‘ wing- 
draught,” as it is termed, proving more expe- 
I was struck with 
the marvellous dispatch with which a field was 


ditious than draught by foot. 


ploughed by means of a kind of wee gang-plow, 
about as large as a hair-comb, the little elderkin 


securely to his broad back. 

If one wishes to reach Microssia in the quick- 
est manner he goes all the way by wing. But 
tourists out for pleasure, for the sake of variety, 
often avail themselves of the opportunity of a 
sail in one of these duck-propellers, which is 
far from being an unpleasant experience, bar- 
ring the liability to accident. To guard against 
drowning, the traveller, before embarking, takes 
the precaution to slip on a gutta-percha armor, 
inflated with air to the size necessary to salva- 
tion—this being done by means of blowing one’s 
breath into the preserver with a sort of key 
held, meanwhile, by the teeth, after the manner 
of blowing up a foot-ball. 

A droll spectacle we presented, when thus in- 
flated, standing stiffly around on the deck, like 
a flock of erect penguins. 

The motion of this huge fowl, as he propels 
his immense form through the surging sea by 
his two web-footed paddles, is very similar to 
that of a steam-propeller; the heavy throb of 
his powerful heart reminding one of the thud- 
ding pulsation of the steam-engine when fully 
underway. The big duck is guided by reins 
coiled around a wheel on deck, which the pilot 
turns as in a common steamboat—a very simple 
arrangement. 

We had scarcely accomplished half the dis- 
tance of the trip before I suddenly found my- 
self in the air turning a compulsory summer- 
sault; a moment more, and I was dancing up 
and down inthe sea. ‘What hocus-pocus has 
got hold of me now?” I queried. Casting about 
me 1 saw my fellow-passengers had all shared 
the same fate, one of them soon informing me 
that the poor duck, having been seized with a 
fearful paroxysm of fever and ague, had thus 
abruptly shaken us out of the cabin. 

To add to our misfortune, the duck, now keel- 
ing over on his back, gave up the ghost forever! 
As a consequence, we floated in the sea for sev- 
eral long, tedious hours, tossing and tumbling 
on the waves like a shoal of porpoises, the thick 
lead soles on the shoe part of our life-preserv- 
ing rubber-suit keeping our feet down and our 
heads above water. 

All the while a semi-tropical sun glared upon 
us from a cloudless sky, our faces browning in 
the heat like ruast beef. We grew so famished, 
too, with hunger and thirst, that we were fain 
to drink the sweetish sea-water surrounding us, 


anise-seed cordial of the French. 


propeller, and safely conveyed to the island. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





John Quincy Adams in Congress. 


OLITIONIST. 


the five years from June, 1833, to June, 1838, 
is the most interesting of all thus far, especially 


more exclusively with matters in which they 
are interested than any of the preceding vol- 
umes. It throws light on the gradual increase 
of the Democratic party, under Marcus Mor- 
ton, in this State, until it became powerful 
enough, in 1839, to elect him Governor, and to 
repeat the election in 1843, by the Legislature. 
Ten years before, in 1833, John Quincy Adams 
himself had been a candidate for Governor, as 
well as Marcus Morton, John Davis, and an in- 
significant fourth candidate, and there was no 
choice by the people. Mr. Adams had been 
voted for, rather against his will, as the candi- 
date of the Anti-Masons, who in 1832-3 were a 
powerful party in Massachusetts and in half the 
other States. They were supposed to hold the 
balance of power in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, so that the friends of Daniel Webster, 
John Davis and Edward Everett (whom Mr. 
Adams described, a year or two later, as ‘‘a tri- 
umvirate for disposing of the government of the 
commonwealth”) were afraid that they would 
unite with the Jackson Democrats under Mor- 
ton and carry the State over to Jackson and Van 
Buren. Partly to prevent this, and partly out 
of regard for John Davis, with whom he was 
then serving in the House at Washington, Mr. 

Adams withdrew as a candidate in January, and, 

in due time, Mr. Davis was chosen Governor. 

He requited the favor done him by getting elect- 

ed to the United States Senate, the next year, 

when Mr. Adams was a candidate, using for 

that purpose, no doubt, his position as Gover- 

nor of Massachusetts—to which Mr. Everett 

was elected, the next November (1835). The 

defeat of Mr. Adams for the Senate was se- 

cured by misrepresenting his support of Jack- 

son on the question of French claims, which, 

as Mr. C. F. Adams says, ‘twas successfully 

used to turn the scale in favor of Mr. Davis.” 

Isaac C. Bates then told Mr. Adams that Davis 

had degraded his office of Governor by consent- 

ing to serve as Senator. Other Governors have 

since done or attempted the same thing—the 

most notable and unsuccessful instance being 

Gardner’s attempt to supplant Charles Sumner 

in 1856-7. 

This incident, which really gave Mr. Adams 

the most glorious opportunities of his whole 

life, was the occasion of very bitter reflections 

to the old statesman. Under date of November 

23, 1835, he writes in his diary :— 

“Among the dark spots in human nature 


the flavor of which reminded me of the famous 


Before night set in, however, we were fortu- 
nate enough to be picked up by another duck- 


»— 
HIS CAREER AS AN ANTI-MASON AND AN AB- 


The ninth volume of Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams’s edition of his father’s Diary, including 


to the people of Massachusetts, for it deals 


of craft. When the Anti-Masons came to him, 
in 1833, to run him for Governor, he declined, 
“from a belief that I can render more use ul 
service to the Anti-Masonic cause and to the 
public as a member of the House of Representa- 
tives than as Governor.” Well, would Mr. Ed- 
ward Everett do for acapdidate? ‘‘If he should 
be nominated, I should be much gratified by the 
success of the nomination.” Butthen——. ‘‘Per- 
haps the Anti-Masons might strengthen their 
vote for Governor by taking up Mr. Armstrong 
as their candidate with him,” Armstrong being 
then Lieutenant Governor and “elected for his 
orthodoxy.” Would Mr. Adams mention any 
other candidate if there should be insuperable 
objections to Mr. Everett? ‘‘I said that was a 
matter ot greatdelicacy. I did not immediately 
think of any person, unless tt should be Mr. 
Webster. They thought he looked higher, and 
might perhaps be President.” Six weeks after, 
Mr. Adams took the nomination himself, and, 
apparently, because he couid not honorably de- 
cline it, which Webster or Everett would have 
done in three seconds. He had not hope that 
he could be chosen, but, when he could no longer 
avoid it, stood in the gap, like a brave man, as 
he always was. Yet how unwisely his prudence 
could reason about it appears in this passage, 
written December 22, 1833, when, before the 
legislative election, he decided to withdraw his 
name as a candidate for Governor :— 

“To be forsaken by all mankind seems to be 
the destiny that awaits my lat days. In such 
cases a man can be sustained only by an over- 
ruling consciousness of rectitude. To with- 
stand multitudes is the oaly unerring test of 
decisive character. Yet it requires wisdom as 
well as virtue. Stubborn adherence to a prin- 
ciple is wise only so far as the principle is im- 
portant, and as the adherence to tt may be pro- 
ductive of practical good. The useful end of 
stubborn adherence to Anti- Masonry is yet prob- 
lematical.” : : 

This consideration of expediency in matters 
of principle is the rock upon which many a cau- 
tious man has split. The woman who deiiber- 
ates, who talks about ‘‘the useful end of stub- 
born adherence” to chastity, is already lost— 
and so is the man who hesitates in like emer- 
gencies. There is a surer guide than the Ad- 
ams prudence—and one which, to his infinite 
credit, John Quincy Adams found, very late in 
life :— 

“‘Though love repine and reason chafe, 

There comes a voice without reply : 
Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 

Mr. Adams, in the defeat of his ambitions 
and in the supposed desertion of his people, 
might have learned a lesson from the Quaker, 
James Naylor, who said, in 1660:— _ 

“The spirit which I feel,....-.as it bears no 
evil in itself, so it conceives none in thought to 
any other; if it be betrayed, it bears it. It is 
conceived in sorrow, and brought forth without 
any to pity it; nor doth it murmur at grief and 
apprehension. It never rejoices but through 
sufferings; for with the world’s joy it is mur- 
dered. I found it alone, being forsaken.” 

With all his piety, which is often shown in 
this diary, Mr. Adams never reached such a 
spirit of humility and trust as this poor, im- 
prisoned Quaker attained, and, if he had, he 
would not have been such an effective pugilist 
in the fight against slavery. He came to that 
fight slowly and with much reluctance—did not, 
at first, it ever, approve the methods of Garri- 
son, Tappan, and the other abolitionists—and 
even sneered at Dr. Channing, who approached 
more nearly to the saintly quietude of Naylor 
than Mr. Adams could imagine as possible in 
Boston. Here is his first notice of Channing’s 
pamphlet of 1835 against slavery :— : 

“Dr. Channing has, for many years, united 
the characters of a high-toned party politician 
with those of a popular preacher and an emi- 
nent essayist in magazines and reviews. Among 
his other moral and political impulses, he has 
meddled much with the subject of slavery, and, 
though otherwise sagactous enough to keep on 
the popular side of politics, in the region where 
he resided, he has not kept pace with the changes 
of public opinion upon this subject, and now 
finds himself in a discreditable and obnoxious 
minority. In defense of his opinions, he has 
recently published a pamphlet. He treats the 
subject so smoothly that some of the Southern 
slave-holders have quoted it with approbation, 
as favoring their side of the question; but it is, 
in fact, an inflammatory, if not an incendiary, 
publication. There is a chapter containing an 
exposition of the nature aud character of slave- 
ry; then one upon rights; and then one ot ex- 
planations. These have a very jesuitical com- 
plexion.” ee ; 
The date of this precious bit of criticism is 
January 2 and 8, 1836. Dr. Channing had 
been a Hamiltonian federalist, which accounts 
for some of it. Inafter years Mr. Adanis did the 
Doctor more justice. When Lovejoy was mur- 
dered by a mob at Alton, in November, 1837, 
Mr. Adams thus notices the fact: ‘*This Love- 
joy wrote me a letter, last January, which I 
answered in April. He was a man of strong 
religious, conscientious feeling, deeply indig- 
nant at what he deemed the vices and crimes of 
the age. Such men are often fated to be mar- 
tyrs, and he has fallen a martyr to the cause of 
human freedom.” Yet in January, 1838, Mr. 
Adams told a Connecticut Congressman that ‘I 
had always been against the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia, and that I thought 
the South had been ill-advised in putting the 
issue upon the right of petition.” This was 
after his first grand combat, in 1837, with the 
Southern members of Congress, whom he de- 
feated almost alone, though Caleb Cushing then 
stoad by him. In March, 1838, when his col- 
leagues in Congress from Massachusetts were 
Gov. Lincoln, Caleb Cushing, John Reed, Geo. 
N. Briggs, George Grennell, Richard Fletcher, 
etc., Mr. Adams writes of them :— 

“Their policy is dalliance with the South, and 
they care no more for the right of petition than 
is absolutely necessary to satisfy the feeling of 
their constituents. They are jealous of Cush- 
ing, who, they think, is playing a double game. 


plowman riding on the plow, which was drawn | which, in the course of my life, I have observed, They are envious of my position as supporter 


by a flying eagle, guided by the driver by rcins, 
so as to fly near to, but uniformly distant from, 
the ground. When the whole field was finish- 
ed I noticed that the little plowman treated his 
eagle trom a small barrel, or kilderkin, of ‘‘el- 
derkin ale,” kept in the field for the busy la- 
borers; a drink which, it seems, the eagles of 
that country are very fond of sipping. 
Observing that the size of the trees, and other 
growing things on these diminutive farms, was 


the devices of rivals to ruin me have been sorry 
pictures of the heart of man. They first ex- 
hibited themselves at college, but, in the short 
time that I was there, their operation could not 
be made of much effect. But from the day that 
I quitted the walls of Harvard, H. G. Otis, The- 
ophilus Parsons, Timothy Pickering, James A. 
Bayard, Henry Clay, Jonatlian Russell, William 
Hl. Crawford, Andrew Jackson, John C. Cal- 





houn, Daniel Webster and John Davis, W. B. 
Giles and John Randolph, have used up their got into Congress. In 1844, Mr. Emerson, ad- 
faculties in base and dirty tricks to thwart my | dressing the anti-slavery people at Concord, 
progress in life and destroy my character. I 


of the right of petition, and they truckle to the 
South to court favor for Webster. He is now 
himself tampering with the South on the slavery 
and the T'exas questions. Stephen C. Phillips 
differs from the rest in opinion, but does not 
venture to part from them in policy.” 

This was not one of Mr. Adams’s ‘‘squirts of 
wormwood;” it was the plain truth, and the 
matter grew worse from that day forward until 
Horace Mann, Dr. Palfrey and Charles Sumner 


said :— 


diminutive : 6x 8,7x9, and 8 x 10 being the | 


common sizes of French window-glass adver- 
tised for sale. The house was generally square, 
the walls of exceeding thickness; the chimney 
rose massive and capacious in the center; the 
interior walls were panelled; and the great 
oaken beams crossed the ceiling in plain sight. 
The center of the house, and of the family life 
which it sheltered, was the open wood-fire 
which blazed cheerfully in the huge fire-place 
of the living room. Stoves were unknown; 
and no furnace sent its currents of over-heated 
air to hall or chamber. Cooking was done in 
tin-kitchens, or turn-spita placed before the 
fire, or in pots hung by links and hooks from 
the swinging crane, or in the great brick oven 
which the chimney-work included on one side. 
—Edward Abbott's ‘‘Revolutionary Times.” 





Retease.—(By Helen Hunt.)— 

If one had watched a prisoner many a year, 
Standing behind a barred window-pane, 
Fettered with heavy handcuff and with chain, 
And gazing on the blue sky, far and clear; 

And suddenly some morning he should hear 
The man had in the night contrived to gain 

His freedom and was safe, would this bring pain? 
Ah! would it not to dullest heart appear 

Good tidings? 

Yesterday I looked on one 

Who lay as if asleep in perfect peace. 

His long imprisonment for life was done. 
Eternity’s great freedom his release 

Had brought. Yet they who loved him called 
him dead, 

And wept, refusing to be comforted. 


— Independent. 


Pearts.—The best argument to persuade our 
friends to trust God 1s to trust him ourselves.— 
Golden Rule. 

Enthusiasm is the leaping lightning, not to be 
measured by the horse-power of the understand- 
ing.—R. W. Emerson. 

Mind is the root. If any one speak or act 
with an elevated, pure mind, their joy follows 
like an unwithdrawing shadow.— Buddha. 
Bring whatever the future may bring, 
Flowers will blossom, birds will sing; 
There will always be primroses. 
—Sidney Dobell. 
Oh, man! thou coin bearing the double stamp 
of body and spirit, I do not know what thy na- 
ture is; for thou art higher than heaven and 
lower than earth.— Persian. 
The smallest man may be complete by con- 
fining his actions within the limits of his capac- 
ity and skill; but even fine gifts are obscured, 
ruined and annihilated if the indispensable pro- 
portion be wanting. — Goethe. 
Flower in the crannied walls, 
I pluck you out of the crannies; 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little fower—but if [ could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 
— Tennyson. 

The superior man in his home makes the left 
hand—the weak side—the place of honor; but 
he who goes forth to use weapons of war honors 
the right—the strong hand. Weapons are in- 
struments of evilomen. They are not the tools 
of the superior nfan. He uses them only when 
he cannot help it.— Chinese. 


Tue Kentocky SHower or Fiesn.—It ap- 
pears to be a law of nature that weeds should 
grow with flowers, tares with corn, and that 
superstition should almost touch truth. Show- 
ers of frogs, of fishes, of bloody rain and snow, 
have frequently occurred. The last sensation, 
however—“‘the fall of flesh in Kentucky”’—of- 
fers some features of special interest. In 1537, 
while Paracelsus was engaged in the production 
of his ‘‘elixir of life,” he came across a very 
strange-looking vegetable mass, to which he 
gave the name of ‘‘Nostoc.” 

The Kentucky wonder is nothing more nor 

less than the ‘‘Nostoc” of the old alchemist. 
It belongs to the conferve, and consists of trans- 
lucent, gelatinous bodies joined together by 
threadlike tubes or seedbearers. There are 
about fifty species of this singular plant classi- 
fied; two or three kinds have been found in a 
fossil state. Like other confervew, the nostoc 
propagates by self-division as well as by seeds 
or spores. When these spores work their way 
out of the gelatinous envelop they may be waft- 
ed by the winds here-and-there, and be carried 
great distances. Wherever they may fall, and 
find congenial soil, namely, dampness or recent 
rain, they will thrive and spread very rapidly, 
and many cases are recorded where they have 
covered miles of ground in a few hours with 
long strings of nostoc. On account of this 
rapidity of growth people almost everywhere 
believe they fall from the clouds. It is not con- 
fined to any locality or climate; sown by the 
whirlwind, carried by a current of air, in need 
of moisture only for existence and support, it 
thriveseverywhere. Icebergs afloat amid ocean 
have been covered with it. In New Zealand it 
is found in large masses of quaking jelly, seve- 
ral feet in circumference, and covering miles of 
damp soil; and in our own country it may be 
found in damp woods, on meadows, and on 
marshy or even gravelly bottom. 
All the nostocs are composed of a semi-liquid 
cellulose and vegetable proteine. The edible 
nostoc is highly valued in China, where it forms 
an essential ingredient of the edible bird-nest 
soup. ‘The flesh that was supposed to have fall- 
en from the clouds in Kentucky (it reached New 
York, preserved in glycerine) is the flesh-col- 
ored nostoc (Nostoc carneum of the botanist) ; 
the flavor of it approaches frog or spring-chick- 
en legs, and it is greedily devoured by almost 
all domestic animals. Such supposed ‘‘show- 
ers” are not rare, and are entirely in harmony 
with natural laws. In the East Indies the same 
nostoc is used as an application in ulcers and 
scrofulous diseases, while every nation in the 
East considers it nourishing and palatable, and 
uses it even for food when dried by sun-heat.— 
Leopold Brandeis, in Sanitarian. 





Nature's Bounty.— 
A little boy had sought the pump 
Whence the cool, sparkling water burst, 
And drank with eager joy the draught 
That kindly quenched his raging thirst; 
Then gracefully he touched his cap: 
“T thank you, Mr. Pump,” he said, 
‘*For this nice drink you’ve given me.” 
(This little boy had been well bred. ) 
Then said the pump: ‘‘My little man, 
You are welcome to what I have done; 
But I am not the one to thank; 
I only help the water run.” 
“Oh, then,” the little fellow said 
(Polite he always meant to be), 
“Cold Water, please accept my thanks ; 
You have been very kind to me.” 
“Ah!” said the Water, ‘‘don’t thank me: 
Far up the hillside lives the Spring 
That sends me forth with generous hand 
To gladden every little thing.” 


are the Bermudas, or Somers Islands, which 
are so curiously associated with ‘‘The Tem- 
pest,” written some eight or nine years before 
Bacon spoke. In the vear that Bacon alluded 
to ‘the planting of Virginia and the Summer 
Islands” occurred the foundation of Plymouth 
colony, much farther north. It will be recol- 
lected that Shakespeare, in his ‘‘King Henry 
VIII.,” made this prophecy in regard to James 
the First—probably interpolated some years 
after that play was written, and when Virginia 
and the Summer Islands had been planted :— 
‘Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine, 
His honor and the greatness of his name 
Shall be, and make new nations.” 


So that Shakespeare, like Bacon, foresaw, or at 
least suggested, that the mustard-seed planted 
by James was to germinate into empires. We 
make over this note of the resemblance between 
the thoughts of the two wonderful men on this 
subject to those clever creatures who are estab- 
lishing that Bacon wrote Shakespeare—but 
some day or other we mean to bring out a book 
in which it shall be made clear that it was 
Shakespeare who wrote Bacon. Be that as it 
may, is it not remarkable, considering the hos- 
tility of most of the American colonies toward 
the Scottish dynasty, that our country should 
have been created by James the First and some 
of his descendants, and that so many of its 
States and counties, cities and towns and vil- 
lages, capes and rivers and sounds, should bear 
names that have only to be uttered to remind 
us of the cavaliers and the House of Stuart ?— 
C. C. Hazewell, in Traveller. 


Tue Sirver-Dottar Cueat.—The Senate 
Finance Committee have reported a bill to the 
Senate providing for the coinage of a new silver 
dollar, weighing four hundred and twelve and 
eight-tenths grains troy, declaring it a legal- 
tender at its nominal value for any amount not 
exceeding twenty dollars in any one payment, 
except for customs duties and interest on the 
public debt, and making it receivable in pay- 
ment of all dues to the United States except du- 
ties on import. The bill authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to exchange the new silver 
dollars for an equal amount of United States 
notes, directs the notes so received to be de- 
stroyed and not replaced by new issues, and de- 
clares that the notes so redeemed and destroyed 
shall be regarded as a part of the sinking fund. 
It further declared that the trade dollar, author- 
ized in 1873, weighing four hundred and twenty 
grains troy, and made a legal tender for any 
amount not exceeding five dollars, shall not 
hereafter be a legal tender. 

The value of the dollar proposed in this bill 
would, at the present price of silver, be about 
ninety cents. And, if the price of silver should 
go still lower, as seems not at all improbable, 
the value would be proportionately less. That 
is to say, the value of this dollar, if issued to- 
day, would, as compared with the gold dollar, 
be at a discount of ten per cent., with the lia- 
bility of still further depreciation. The Re- 
sumption Act of January 14, 1875, directed the 
Secretary of the Treasury, on and after the Ist 
of January, 1879, to redeem legal-tender notes 
in coin when presented in sums of not less than 
fifty dollars. The coin meant by this act was 
gold coin, since at the time of its passage there 
was no other coin applicable to its execution. 
Silver had been demonetized except as a token 
currency for sums not exceeding five doilars. 

Pass now the bill proposed by the Senate 
committee, and the trade dollar as a legal 
tender up to five dollars is abolished; and in its 
place we should have a new dollar, weighing 
nearly eight grains less and made a legal-tender 
for any sum not exceeding twenty dollars in 
any one payment. What is this but debasing 
the silver dollar by reducing its metal value, on 
the one hand, and increasing its legal-tender 
power, on the other. Moreover, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to redeem legal- 
tender notes with this debased dollar in sums 
not exceeding twenty dollars. It would not pay 
customs duties or the interest on the public 
debt. The importers could not use it in paying 
their dues to the government, and bondholders 
could not be compelled to receive it. Yet the 
Secretary of the Treasury could use it in re- 
deeming legal-tender notes in sums not exceed- 
ing twenty dollars. Is this in harmony with the 
obvious intent of the resumption act, provid- 
ing for the redemption of these notes in coin? 
Is this new dollar the kind of coin meant by the 
act? Is there any reason why the claims of the 
bondholder should be held any more sacred than 
those of the noteholder? 

We confess ourselves surprised, on the 
ground of good taith, that the Senate committee 
should propose a measure which would be prac- 
tically a species of quasi-repudiation, and would 
also introduce a standard of value in respect to 
payments not exceeding twenty dollars that 
would not hold a proper relation to the gold 
standard. If one step may be taken in this di- 
rection, then any number of steps may be taken 
in the same direction. The question whether 
the government shall preserve good faith with 
its creditors is one of the most vital questions 
of the hour. Any form of Pendletonism, whether 
through greenbacks or debased silver dollars, 
would inflict a disgrace and a damage upon our 
national credit.— Jndependent. 


_GENTLEMEN’S 


HATS. 
JACKSOY & CO, 


HATTERS. 


The best assortment of choice fine 





goods ever offered to the public. 


JACKSON & CO, 


59 TREMONT 


may6é 


STREET. 
3t 


‘To the Centennial! 


THE NEW ROUTE 


FREEMAN, CAREY & (0, 


315 WASHINGTON STREET,’ 


OPPOSITE OLD SOUTH. 


SPRING OVERCOATS, 


From FINE ENGLISH DIAGONALS, MEL- 
TONS, and SILK MIXTURES, 


Made by the best Custom Coat Makers in Boston, and 
equal to any made to order in this city. 


From $10 to $28. 
TO ORDER, 
Suits from Fine English Coatings, 


$640.00. 


Fine English Diagonal Coat & Vest, 


$640.00. 


Fine English Cassimere Pants, 


$10.00. 


IN STOCK, lines of Fine All-Wool Cassimere 
Pants, made for us by Devlin & Co., of New York. 
$5, $7, $8 per Pair. 

A large assortment of DRESSING-GOWNS from $8 
to $38. BREAKFAST JACKETS, $12 to $28. 
Owing to a REDUCTION in the price of work, and 
a much larger reduction in our expenses, We are en- 
abled to offer our large stock at prices lower than at 
any time for the last ten years, with guarantees that 
every article sold, however low, will be as well made 

as usual, 


Freeman, Carey & Co., 
Opposite the Old South, 


NO. 315 WASHINGTON STREET, 


may6 tf 


Warm Springs, 
BATH COUNTY, VA., 


ARE NOW OPEN, and will stand open until 15th 
October next. The finest combination of drinking 
and bathing waters in the world. Ladies’ bath 50 
feet and gentlemen’s 40 feet in diameter. A flow of 
6000 gallons of Warm Sulphur Water—0s degrees tem- 
perature— per minute. A_ specific for Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, and Dyspepsia. Route via Baltimore 
and Washington, where take Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, or via Midland Railroad, arriving at Milbu- 
ry by either route atthe same hour. Here take stage 
or private hacks for Warm Springs. Bring warm 
clothing. 

Pamphlets to be had of J. P.T. Percival, 215 Wash 
ington street; F.T. Church, druggist, corner Howard 
and Court streets, Boston; Clark & Parson, North- 
ampton, Mass., or of the proprietor, 

; JOHN L. EUBANK. 

April 29, 1876. 4 may6 


MRS. FLYNT’S 
IMPROVED 
UNDERCLOTHING, 


FOR WOMEN AND OHILDREN, 


is constantly increasing in popularity, as it is nearer 
perfection than any other. The only thing it appeared 
to lack when first brought before the public was a 
garment as a substitute for the Corset. This Mrs. 
Flynt has fuliy met by the invention ot a 


Bust Supporter and Bust Improver, 
Patented Feb. 15, ls76—a little garment beautiful in 
its simplicity, without bones, steels or clasps, and 
which is as admirably adapted to the wants of large, 
fleshy people as those of more delicate habit. Hun- 
dreds have already been tested and given wonderful 
satisfaction. 

a Mus. Fiynr also calls attention to her perfect 
WEATHER PROTECTOR, which is the only 
garment enabling a lady to walk through mud and 
water, and find her dress and bottom of skirts, upon 
Temoving, as dry and clean as when she started from 
home. The above garment she is prepared to furnish 
at prices to conform to the times. 


MR . O. P. FLYNT, 


No. 157 Tremont Street. 
aprl5 tf 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S ANI) COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 

BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. mare 





INSURANCE. 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTOM. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1876........$14,399,527.95 


Deduct surplus to be distributed.......567,000.00 
DAMME ccksecccasseakas sccapaons $13,832,527.95 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 

AmOuDt At risk. ...ceeee cee eeeee ee $O60,5785,064.00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $15,000. 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 

lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $214,106.62 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 


1876. 


FURNITURE _ 


SOUTHER & HOOPER'S, 


FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


Successors of Beal & Hooper. 


DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 


SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf mart 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1830. 


The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 
is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 

The quality is not only fully sustained, but tmprove- 
ments are constantly being made, so that they con- 
tinue to be, as ever, 

THE STANDARD. 

Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 

and Counter Scales, for sale at oar Warehouses, 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 


meht FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 


Permanent Carbon Photographs. 


Vo more Spotting or Fading. 
After many years of careful experiment we are 
now prepared to give our customers 


The Highest Product of the Photographic 
Art in 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 


including the beautiful **PORCELAIN” so desirable 
tor children. 3 


Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made 
by this process. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


april 25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 
PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
AGENTS FOR 
Boston Pure White Lead, and 
Hurd’s Genuine English Lead. 
85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High St., eg 
ap 3m 


ART-STORE. 


L. A, ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Engravings, Chromos, Photography, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER 
504 Washington Street, Boston. 





AXMINSTERS, 


on the same small scale to correspond with the 


have never wronged any one of them, and have 


**I am at a loss how to characterize the tame- 


“T’ll thank the Spring, then,” said the boy 


‘ BETWEEN 





inferior size of the elderkin farmers, I now learn- | even neglected too much my self-defense against | ness and silence ot the two Senators (Choate 


ed that ‘‘low-floo” has the virtue, if sprinkled on 


trees, shrubdery, plants, ete., of diminishing | yo 
vegetable life in precisely the same manner! ment can bring a great mind. 


/ them.” 


This is an astonishing passage, and shows 
w near to monomania egotism and disappoint- 
It is precisely 


and Isaac C. Bates) and the ten Representa- 
tives of the State at Washington. To what 
purpose have we clothed each of those Repre- 
sentatives with the power of 70,000 persons, 


that it does the animal-creation; so that a tree, in this way that the insane talk about their} and each Senator with near half a million, if 


as well as a man, may, by this means, continue 
its existence in the earth forever by growing | 


whatever size they may want it. A flower is | 


wrongs. 
each case for his feeling toward these eminent 


| - ; : - 
é | men—for most of them were eminent—but he emen si i > he 
smailer and smaller. It is an easy matter for | : j priser sect des Phorm chap 


the elderkins to reduce any living vegetable to | With his better judgment. The same trait ap- 


ton, and even Dr. Channing. 


Mr. Adams had some foundation in 


ulowed suspicion and prejudice to run away | 


| : ; of late years—perhaps it is wholly false—that 

| pears in his comments upon Jefferson, Hamil-| members are bullied into silence by Southern 
r } 7 + ¥ 

Ot VanBuren | gentlemen. It is so easy to omit to speak, or 


they are to sit dumb at their desks and see their 
constituents captured and sold; perhaps to gen- 
There isa 
scandalous rumor that has been swelling louder 





And gracefully he bowed his head. 
“Oh, don’t thank me, my little man,” 
The Spring with silvery accents said; 
“Oh, don’t thank me; for what am I, 
Without the Dew and Summer Rain? 
Without their aid I ne’er could quench 
Your thirst, my little man, again.” 
“Oh, well, then,” said the little boy, 
“T'll gladly thank the Rain and Dew.” 
“Pray, don't thank us; without the Sun 
We could not fill one cup for you.” 
“Then, Mr. Sun, ten thousand thanks 





Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington, 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS, 


Via New York & New England, H. P. & F. and New 
York. New Haven and Hartford Railroads, 


TRANSFER STEAMER MARYLAND 


(Between Harlem River and Jersey City). 





| Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore 


and Baltimore & Potomac Railroads. 


| Pullman’s Palace Drawing-Room Cars on 


Day Trains and Sleeping Cars on 


years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance, 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel, 
W. W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. epee. 


ONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 


apr8 Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. - 











m 
t 


JOEL GOLDTRWAIT & C0. 


HAVE NOW IN STOCK AND ARE 


THE LATEST STYLES OF 


RECEIVING 


WILTONS, ’ 
BRUSSELS, | 





FURNITURE. 


—For— | es: 
| 
SUMMER HOUSES = *4MUEL Lavoo0x & son's 
VERY CHEAP, | ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 
ee | IMPORTED BY 


PARLOR FUR 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


ATU 





may6 tr LODGE AND CHURCH FU RNITURE nade 
cs to order. 
° § Our goods are sold by all 2 ‘ips »alera j 
Smuggler Cigars. throughout New England,’ Principal dealer ; 
Factory at East Cambridge. tt aprl ( 
Our new brand which we offer to the public in full cai 
faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or CH¢ ICH GOO! Ss! 
quality, by any Cigar inade in this country, and sold eadliiee 
at reasonable prices. JAMES DINGLEY c 
& C0., 
JOHN i STEVENSON & CO., At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
ee i Vashington Street, 
MANUFACTURERS, MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
; , TEAS, 
Nos. 2 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. WINES, ' 
feb26 tr CIGARS, j 
SALAD-OILS, ; 
as as ALES, Ete. 
BAN KERS. For Family and Club use, en sso | 
Terms that are Sutistactory. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & co., Me PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- i 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND } 
40 State Street, HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 


ICACIES. tt mech 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonabie 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

0 Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsoms & 

@tyle. + 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 


ry, of all sorts. apr20 


THE BOSTON 


PAPER COLLAR WAREHOUSE. 
Warwick Collar, 


DEEP POINT. 


—ALSO— 


ELM OOD COLLAR, 


No other Collar has folded edges. 
Be sure 


Edges all FOLDED. 
Points never turn up. 
and see that is made by the 


NARRAGANSETT COLLAR COMPANY, 


Who are the sole owners of the Patent. 


Beware of imitations, 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


—LSO— 


Manufacturers and Importers of every variety of 


GENTS’ NECK WEAR, 


and Agents for the 


BURLOCK DIAMOND SHIRT. 


EMERSON LELAND & CO, 


Agents for New England. 

17 and 19 Boylston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Centennial Medal, 
IN GOLD AND ENAMEL, 


A VERY BEAUTIFUL AND VALUABLE 
Souvenir of 1876. 
FROM AN ORIGINAL DESIGN 
Price SLO. 


Now Ready, and for Sale for the Benefit of 
the Centennial Fund. 


CROSBY & FOSS, 
No. 444 WASHINGTON STREET. 


SAWYER'’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
No. 161 Tremont St., Boston. 


This Institution, the oldest and most successful of 
he kind in the United States, continues to offer to 


students of both sexes the most superior advantages 


CAR Pp ETS : poe Ph 


or obtaining a thoroughly practical Business Edu- 
The valuable instruction here imparted has 


proved to hundreds of its graduates a 


STEPPING-STONE TO FORTUNE, 
As there is no class system each -tudent receives 
eparate instruction. Open Day and Evening. Call 


or send for Cireular. f 


Gs. A. SAWYER, Principal. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO. 


STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


deaiers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., KC. 


136 Washington Street 
BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 


EW BOOK ON SANITARY SCIENCE. 


FILTH DISEASES, 
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OF NEW YORK. 
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CHOICE STYLES 


TAPESTRIES, 


THEY HAVE JUST RECEIVED SOME 


AND ‘'LITEIR PREVENTION. 
BY JOHN SIMON, M.D., FL R.C.S. 
Printed under the direction of the State Board ot 
Health of Massachu-etts. imo. Cloth, $1. 


If the practical sugge-tions made therein were 
acted on by all citizens, hundreds of lives now an- 
nually doomed to destruction Would be saved, and 
the health and comfort of the people greatly increas- 
ed.—Dr. Henry 1. Bowditch. 

PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES CAMPBELL, 
Publisher and Bookseller, 1S Tremont St., 
BOSTON, 

For sale by all booksellers. 


Heaven is your 


We can never? 


Life eternal our 


And our hopes 


And afflictions 

















With its rich 


Cease the sam 


As the land eg 


But to ripen t 


Lest affection 


quickly reduced by a generous sprinkling of 
‘‘low-tloo” from a water-pot. Trees are more 
slowly reduced by hosing their foliage with 
streams of the elixir; while, by introducing the 
*‘low-tloo” into their sap the desired reduction 
is accomplished in a much shorter time. 


In one place | saw an elerkin farmer gath- | the last of these he much more resemtles Jeffer- | 
! son, though with very little of his genius. 


ering apples from a tree dwarfed to the stature 

of a hackleberry-bush, the apples being of the | 

| 
size and color of huckleberries when green | 
enough to be red. The little apples were con- | 
veyed in wee bags of thimbleful capacity, eagle- | 
back, to one of the numereus store-houses or | 
provision cots with which the elderkin farms are | 
supplied. 

CHAPTER XXYV. 

SACCHARINE SEA. --Mk ROSSIA.--VESPUCI AN **AR- 
te . ed z : | 
BOREAL ANCESTRY” COMPLETING A CYCLE oF | 
HUMAN LIFE SAILING ON A “DUCK-PROPEL- | 
LER, OR “HIGH? FLOO”-PED, Living puck.— | 
A SUDDEN SHIPWRECK.—ALL SavED Ry [x-} 
FLATED LIFE-PRESERVERS, ; 
In the western section of Vespucia is *Sac- 

charine Sea,” remarkable for being sweet instead 

of salt, owing to extensive deposits of sugar 

crystals at the bottom. In its center is a small 

island, known as **Microssia,” or **Saccharine 
® ) 05. : 

Sea Island,” where dwell the “arboreal ances- 

try” ot Vespucia. 

When tirst hearing these “arboreal ancestry” 
alluded ally s ails 
tuded to, I naturally supposed them a kind of 
ape from whic 
sprung. 
Vespuci 


4 the original Vespucians had 

Afterwards learning that when the 
cian el lerkins became too small to be 
Visible to the naked eye they emigrate to Mi- 
crossia Island, where they can live more safely 


I lost no ti i 
,; ; s ime in un-, 
dertaking a tour thither, " 


The Vespucian philosophe 
way, that 


by themselves, on trees 










ts claim, by-the- 
phd E. striking proof that the taking of. 
ow-fh O18 in the natural line of human prog- | 
ress, is found in the fact that in so oe 


spi Aus> doing the | 
Vespucians complete a evcle of life ; 


their re. 










;even to VanBuren. 


} them by the other in a duel, and the irretrieva- 


| thy for sickness 


7 


lthe character of Mr. VanBuren strongly re- 
|sembling that of Mr. Madison—his calmness, | 
| his gentleness of manner, his discretion, his 
easy and conciliatory temper. But Madison 
had none of his obsequiousness, his sycophancy, 
his protound dissimulation and duplicity. I 











ferson nor to Madison.” 


' But what shall we say of 
this passage, written in December, 1837 ?— 


“The failure ot my father’s reélection in 180] old 
was the joint work of Burr and Alexander setts, which honored him during the last ten 
years of his life as never befor.. 


Hamilton; and it is among the most remarka- 
ble examples of divine retributive justice that | 
the result to them was the murder of one of 


ble ruin of the murderer by the very accom- 
plishment of his intrigues. Even-handed jus- 
tice never held a better-balanced scale. 


| 
c 


state of being. 


in 1837 he wrote: ‘*There are many features in| eyen to be ab 
handled. 


ount. 


sent, when delicate things are to be 
I may as well say, what all men feel, 
that, whilst our very amiable and very innocent 
Representatives and Senators at Washington are 
accomplished lawyers and merchants, and very 
eloquent at dinners and caucuses, there is a 
In | disastrous want of men from New Eng!and. 
would gladly make exceptions, and you will not 
P eps Phe | suffer me to forget one eloquent old man, in 
most disgusting part of VanBuren’s character, | whese veins the blood of Massachusetts rolls, 
his fawning serrility, belonged neither to Jef- | and who singly has defended tie treedom of 
ar This is an approach | speech, and the rights of the free, against the 
to sound criticism, though, of course, unjust | usurpation of the slave-holder.” 

It was because John Quincy Adams deserved 
‘this compliment that he found himself, in his 
age, not deserted but upheld by Massachu- 


I 


It is to this | was one of the founders of this nation. 
period that the ninth volume has now brought ; longed to the government of James the First for | 
us, and the volume or volumes that are to come | Much the greater part of its existence—it be- 
| will be read with redoubled interest on this ac- 
The reader will forget Mr. Adams’s | 
| peevishness and vituperation—his jealous and | post in that government. 
: s _ Be- | suspicious and grudging nature—and will re- | James the First that the successful settlement 
tween my father and Jefferson the final decision member only those high qualities which made | of this country began, and 
jof that same justice was reserved for a higher | him in an important crisis, as his father had| mouth are names that come from that time, as 
The double-dealer succeeded | been and as his son and grandsons may yet be, | do many others that are of common use Steams 


For all that you have done for me.” 


‘*My little fellow, don’t thank me; 
"Twas from the Ocean's mighty stores 
I drew the draught I gave to thee.” 
*‘Oh Ocean, thanks!” then said the boy. 
It echoed back, ‘‘Not unto me— 

“Not unto me; but unto Him 

Who formed the depths in which I lie; 
Go, give thy thanks, my little boy, 

To Him who will thy wants supply.” 
The boy took off his cap and said, 

In tones most gentle and subdued: 
Oh, God, I thank thee for this gift; 
Thou art the Giver of all good.” 





Bacon AND SHAKESPEARE.—Francis Bacon | 
He be- | 


gan in the early part of 1603, and terminated in 
the early part of 1625—and rose to the highest 
It was in the reign of 


Jamestown and Ply- 


in this world; yet hts derth-bed was less tran- | a true and foremost representative of the Puri- | as Cape Anne, Charles River, James River, Cape 


gui and composed than that 
had wronged.” 

his is worse than Bishop Havens commu- 
nication trom the Lord that Henry Wilson was P 


|divinely put to death because he opposed aj 


third-term for Gen. Grant. When Gen. Jack- | 


| son had his nose pulled by a navy officer named 


Randolph, in 1833, Mr. Adams writes: “Jack- | 
son, Randolph and John H. Pleasants (a Vir. | 
ginia editor) are a trio of ruffians and escrocs, | 
all equally base, and fitted tor nothing better | 
than pulling each other's noses. hts ts the. 
plain truth.” Ee speaks in one place with 
some exultation of Gen. Jackson's dysentery 
while in Boston in 1833, but in another he says: 
“I believe much of his debility is politic. He 
is one of our tribe of great men who turn dia- | 
ease to commodity, like John Randolph, who 
for forty years was always dying. 


tion, has been doing the same thing. 
Tavenous of notoriety that he 
as a portion of his glory. 


craves the sympa-/ so large 


Weta meneectnommemestine pm 


udlican. 





MISCELLANY. 





Goods gone—something gone ! 


Must bend to the oar 
And earn some more. 
Honor gone—much gone! 

Must go and gain glory; 


Then the idling gossips will alter their story. 


Courage gone—all’s gone! 


Better never have been born !— Goethe. 





: at Tre Hovses oF 1776.—Of architecture, let 
; Jackson, it be remembered, there was little or none. 
ever since he became a mark for public atten- The house was built simply and substantially, 
He is so for use and not for display. The timbers were 
pe and so sound that even the wear and 
“ AP E e tear of a hundred years have often lef 
ie ag pare 29 giving out his chronic diar- unimpaired. Bricks were often Goons ie 
»and making Warren bleed him for a pleu- | England. Windows were small, and the panes 











of him whom he tan Commonwealth, speaking with her voice, | Henry, Cape Charles, Newport (Virginia) and 
‘and wielding the power of her formidable mght | Delaware, and more. 
hand, inimical against tyrants.—Springfield Re- | in his works. 


One such allusion, in connection 
| with the cultivation of tobacco, can be found in 
his well-known essay on ‘‘Plantations.” Ina 
speech to the Speaker's Oration, made on the 
3d of February, 1620, when mentioning the fe- 
licities of James’s reign, Bacon, then Lord High 
Chancellor, said, among other things: ‘This 
Kingdom now first in his Majesty's times hath 
gotten a lot or portion in the New World, oy 


the plantations of Virginia and the Summer | [35 cts.] This charming sabbath-School Song-Book | March 1, 1876. 


| Islands. And certainly it is with the kingdoms 


jon earth as itis the kingdom of heaven. Some- 
| times a 

tree. Who can tell?” Time, which alone 
could answer Bacon's question, has answered it 
through the existence of America and British 
| America—and the response is something that 
would astonish Bacon himself, richly imagina- 


world which he liked so well. 
Islands,” of which he speaks (the speech from 


volume of Mr. Spedding’s great work, p- 175), 


irises ates ata icnsallsaned sears 


“Stop!” said the Sun, with blushing face; 


Bacon alludes to Virginia | 


grain of mustard-seed proves a great | 


tive man though he was, could he return to that | 
“The Summer | 


which we have quoted is given in the seventh | OLIVER DITSON & C0., BOSTON. 


Night Trains. 


| Express Trains will leave the New York and New 


| England Railroad Depot, foot of Summer street, Bos- 


| ton, each week day, as follows :— 
South Bound. 





Leave Boston at.......0.--++++2--.4.00 A.M. 7.00 P.M. 
* Worcester, via N.& W.R.,atl0.00 “8 “ 
Arrive at Philadelphia at........ 8.50 P.M. 7.00 A.M. 
“ Washington at......... 12.00 
] North Bound, 
Leave Washington at..c.coscccidececseccccne 1.37 P.M. 
‘ Philadelphia at..........++6 8.30 A.M. 7.00 PLM. 
| Arrive at Boston at......e...ceeees 9.00 P.M. 5.55 A.M. 
This is the only line running cars through without 


change. 

Regular and Excursion 
and atthe New York and New England Railroad De- 
pot, foot of Summer street, Boston. 

A.C. KENDALL, H.M. BRITTON, 
Gen'l Pass. Agent, Supt. Eastern Division, 
N.Y. &N. E.R. R. N. ¥. &N.E. RE 
may6 2 
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| MUSIC BOOKS! 


| CENTENNIAL COLLECTION OF NATION- | 


| AL SONGS. 


fIn Boards, 50 cts.,in Paper 40 cts.) A truly ele- Surplus over re-insurance, over $90,000. 
gant and attractive collection of the Patriotic songs | 
| of all nations, arranged tor Selo or Chorus Singing, | 
| and especially fitted to the celebrations of this year. | 


LIVING WATERS. 

[30 cts.] By D.F. HopGEs. No better book of the | 

kine has ever appeared. For Conferences, Praise | 

Meetings, Prayer Meeting-. Camp Meetings, etc. | 

| Hymns and music all in perfect taste, and of a high | 

| order. | 

Dictionary of Musical Information. 

| ($1.25.] The only Musical Dictionary, and a most} 
convenient book of referene. 





| SHINING RIVER. 


is received with great favor, and is worthy of uni- | 
| versal adoption. 
HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR. 
| [$1.00] In extensive use in Academies, Semina- 
ries and High Schools. Music in two, three and four 
3. 

| = THE PEOPLE’S CHORUS BOOK. 
[$1.00.] Each glee or chorus is a gem,and as a| 
| collection of glees is quite equal to anything of the | 
| kind that has appeared. aes | 
Any book sent, postpaid. tor retail price. 


may6 tt 
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| Commencing Monday, May 8, 1876. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
‘Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, 320,000) 167 & 169 WASHINGTON ST., 





No. 27 





HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


| 

H 

| 
NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO., | 
OF BOSTON. | 

Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. | 
' 

| 

| 


Cah Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 


ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 


Tickets and Seats and) 
Berths secured at office No. 205 Washington street. | 


mar4 No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. | 


} 
ee } 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 
STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town, 


ISRAEL. W. MUNROE, President. O > RP MAN SELTZER, 


CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. | 
tr marl 





| 
= 


© 


| 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO TAX PAYERS. 


ASSESSORS’ OFFICE, CITY HALL. 
Your attention is called to our circular (now being 


| distributed throughout the city), relative to making | 
| returns of peor subject to taxation, as early as. 
| possible be 


ore 2 P. M., June 15. 

Per order of the Board of Assessors, 
BENJAMIN CUSHING, | 

may6 et Secretary. 


Persian 


‘WHERAL SPRING WATERS, 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 
| CONGRESS, 


‘ITTy oF Bos tT 0 xy. FRIEDRICHSHALL BIT- 


' FOR SALE, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


©. S. PIERCE & CO., 


ja 


O 


Carpets, 


RUGS AND MATS, 


WHIOH THEY ARE OFFERING AT 





Foreign and Domestic, 


HATHORN, 
EMPIRE, 
GEYSER, 


APOLLINARIS, 
- VICHY, 


TER WATER. 37 


<=BY 





Cor. Tremont and Court 8ts. 


BRIDGE COMPANY. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY ? : 


r, An Inquiry into the Principle of 
Right and of Government. 
BY P. J. PROUDHON, 


Prelaced by a sketch of Proudhon’- Life and Works, 


BY J. A. LANGLOIS, 


And containing a= a Frontispiece 


A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE AUTHOR. 


un-lated froa the French by Bens. R. TUCKER, 





This —the fir-t vorume of Proudhon’= Complete 
Works—i- a large octavo of 500 pages, handsomely 
Prices to corres ond with tl © Limes, | tinted in berge new type on heavy toned paper. 
| tei sp | l side The Indes say~ of it: Together with Mr. Holyoake ¢ 
incomparable book. this uew volume will greatly en- 
rich the literature of hibor reform.” 
| Sent. postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Price in Cloth. bevelled edges........ $3.50. 
* Full Calf, biue. gilt edge....... 6.50. 
BOSTON. 
All orders should be addressed to the publisher, 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


POUGHKEEDSIE 


The office of the Company is 


at No. 32 Equitable Build- «x 
ing. Be 
The books for subscription 


stock are now ready for 


signature. 

The contract for building the Bridge is 
signed, and all information concerning it 
can by interested parties be obtained of 









‘i 
E. R. ANDREWS, it 
Fimancial Agent, ‘Ur- 



























Thus beheve me 
Thus believe 
Thus believe in 
And in faith a 
Change your dré 
Change your 
Bless your stats 

For its recom 

Like the harvesq 

Shall your so 

Like a lark tha 

You shall sing 

. a“ 

Visions thus my 

Shall in life h 

There the glory 

Bear its full r¢ 

All the de 

All the living 

And I trust in tl 

q And from deat 


f ’ 


ad thu 


Blessings fast I 
For the carthi 
Breaking all the 
Soul the soul-] 
Glory gleams as 
‘= Making all my 
I am blest with | 
Clothed with t 













Lysander 8S. 





WUMBER THIRTEEN. 
ANIMALS « 






























Alas, for the dumh 
The iron-horse has 
track of civilization, 
Bow-and-then by thq 
buffalo is rarely seen 


t 















